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O ne of my favorite experiences to date has been 
visiting the Elk Management Zone in southwest- 


ern Virginia and hearing an elk bugle echoing over the 
hills. That sound—so striking in its squeaky tremor and 
yet magnificent all the same—has been missing from 
Virginia's mountains for decades, but now it’s back. It’s 
been an honor to be involved in the work that Virginia 
Department of Wildlife Resources (DWR) staff and ded- 
RYAN J. BROWN icated partner organizations and volunteers have done 
me ee ; to restore this unique species to Virginia. The effort has 
been a wonderful example of how cooperation, dedica- 
tion, and determination of all who support our wildlife 


Excutive Director 


can achieve a goal. 

The elk are living and thriving on restored coal mining sites—a true story of 
reclamation of land into healthy wildlife habitat. Read more about this process 
in DWR Elk Project Manager Jackie Rosenberger’s online article, “Coal 
Country is Elk Country: A Two-for-One Restoration.’ (virginiawildlife.gov/blog/ 
coal-country-is-elk-country-a-two-for-one-restoration/) 

One of the most inspiring aspects of the elk’s return is the impact it has had on 
the community. As Ron Messina’ article “The Bugle is Back” (p. 6) explains, the elk’s 
appeal to tourists has helped bring much-needed economic opportunities to the local 
area. Of course, the thriving herd has provided the opportunity to harvest an elk 
within Virginia's borders, something that hasn't been possible for more than 50 years. 
The elk restoration has shown how bringing back a game species can enrich the lives 
of not only hunters, but residents and wildlife watchers as well. 

The story of elk providing opportunities for both wildlife watchers and hunters 
in Virginia highlights so much about the world of wildlife conservation, which is 
tasked with both wisely managing the populations of game animals and nurturing 
the populations of imperiled non-game species. Our mission at DWR is to do both. 
The North American model of wildlife conservation holds that “wildlife resources 
are conserved and held in trust for all citizens.” And that is exactly what this and the 
other 49 state fish and wildlife agencies across the country exist to do each day. 

As the article about the 50" anniversary of the Endangered Species Act, “A Tale 
of Two Endangered Species” (p. 30) explains, wildlife conservation takes a lot of plan- 
ning, work, and of course, funding. The bulk of DWR’s funds are generated by the 
sales of hunting and fishing licenses and boat registrations. Hunters, anglers, and boat 
owners shoulder the majority of the responsibility for supporting the work that DWR 
does for all species through their purchases and through the federal funds that their 
purchases enable. In contrast, funding streams specifically for imperiled non-game 
species are less robust, and mostly flow from federal grants and public donations. The 
key challenge for the coming generations of conservationists will be to ensure that 
public support and funding for efforts to promote game and non-game species alike 
is in place so that these success stories can continue. 
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An Inspiration 
Dear Editor, 

My 14-year-old daughter gifted mea 
subscription to Virginia Wildlife mag- 
azine for Christmas and I’ve enjoyed 
reading each issue end to end. Thank 
you for the article in the May/June issue 
by Ashley Stimpson about Joan Chap- 
man and fly fishing. My wife and I fly 
fish the South Fork of the Shenandoah 
and enjoy it when time permits, but we 
haven't had our children join us. 

I was particularly glad to read and 
learn about Joan and her programs to 
teach young anglers, particularly girls, 
the art and joy of fly fishing. After com- 
pleting the article, I signed our daughter | 
up for the June camp with Joan and 
Amy. Lillian had a great time learning 
not only the fundamentals of fly fishing, 
but also about the river’s environment. 
She also had a nice time bonding with 
the other girls and making new friends. 

Since coming home, Lillian started 
tying her own flies. She is ready to hit 
the Shenandoah with the new rod she 
received through the camp and to try 
out her own flies. Thank you Joan and 
the Virginia Wildlife Grant Program for 
kick-starting a new female fly fisher who 
can join my wife and I. The Gull family 
plans to see you on the river in the near 
future. 


Tight Lines! 


| A Correction 


| the wrong species name was used in the 


| hemlock from the March/April 2023 


| water hemlock) is 


| ous plant in the Apiaceae 


Mark Gull, Alexandria 


Virginia and very poisonous, more so 
| than the phototoxic-containing plants 
| mentioned. At least where I live (Albe- 
| marle County), poison hemlock is much 
more commonly encountered than 
| water hemlock. 
Thank you, 
Wes Farris via email 


| Hi Wes! 
You are correct, the article referenced the 
wrong Latin name for water hemlock. 
Should have been Cicuta maculata. 
Cicuta douglasii is sometimes used by 
botanists in parts of the plant’s western 
range. And yes, the extremely toxic poison 
hemlock ranges throughout much of 
| Virginia, too. Ironically, Socrates’ source 
of demise was purposely introduced from 
Europe to North America, by gardeners, 
| during the 1800s. 
| The whole purpose of the article 
referenced was to help readers under- 
stand that some plants we encounter in 
Virginia can be more of a 
threat to our health than the 
so-feared venomous snakes, 
certain species of spiders, 
and bees. 
There is an abun- 

dance of water hemlock 

growing along the trail 
around Abbot Lake at 
the Peaks of Otter. Last 
year | made it a point 

to quiz visitors as to 

their knowledge of the 

; plant, Most every- 

one thought it was Queen 
Anne’s lace and were greatly surprised 
about its toxicity. 


Dear Ms. Kirk and Mr. Roberts, 
I just wanted to point out that I believe 


A Walk in the Woods article on water 


issue of Virginia Wildlife. Every 
source that I could 

find states that Cicu- 
ta douglasii (western 


only found out west, 
not in Virginia. Cicuta 
maculata (spotted 
water hemlock) is found 
in Virginia. 

Also, the article 
mentioned the “Old 
World species poison 
hemlock,” another poison- 


family. Although poison 
hemlock (Conium maculatum) did 
originate in the Old World, it is worth 
noting that it is very widespread in 


Thank you for your interest! 
- Mike Roberts 
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We want to hear from you! We welcome letters to the editor, questions for our 
staff, photos you capture of wildlife, and experiences you want to share. Please include your 
name and address when you send correspondence to editor@dwr.virginia.gov via email or by 
mail to Editor, Virginia Wildlife, P.O, Box 90778, Henrico, VA 23228-0778. Correspondence 
chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and/or length. 
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Bugle is Back 
Virginia’s elk restoration is a 
resounding success. 


| 
H By Ron Messina/DWR 
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he big bull emerges 

from heavy fog into 

the blood-orange 
glow of sunrise. This is no 
ordinary elk, but the half- 
ton, undisputed King of the 
Mountain. 


With his gigantic crown of antlers 
aglow in the light, this “8x10”—eight 
tines on one side, 10 on the other— 
stands nearly nine feet tall. He flicks 
the massive headgear, easily stripping 
branches from a small tree, while his 


_ stately harem of cows wanders into 


view behind, impressive themselves, 
with their large brown eyes fixed on 


the intruder photographing them and 
every breath visible in the morning chill. 

A sudden piercing scream rises 
from the big bull, echoing across the 
hills, raising the hairs on the back of 
my neck. The loud bugle alerts to all, 
“J am here!” and warns competitors 
to stay away from this territory or be 
ready to fight. Far away on another 
mountaintop, a rival bull answers with 
his own flutelike call, and then another 
bugle sounds ona ridge even more 
distant. It’s a lovely wild scene, one 
that you might expect to play out in 
the mountains of some remote western 
state. But this is Virginia. 

After more than 150 years, wild 
elk are back. And so is the thrilling 


of the beautif 
tells the stor 
restored, 
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“It’s such a blessing to have elk back 
in Virginia and getting to see elk back 
on the landscape where they once were,’ 
said Leon Boyd, a lifelong resident of 
Grundy, in Buchanan County. “I don’t 
think very many folks get a chance to 
do that in their lifetime, reintroduce an 
animal back to its natural habitat.” 

The convergence of people, events, 
and good fortune that aligned to bring 
elk to Virginia has Boyd directly in the 
center; he grew up just a few miles away 
on his family’s mountain homestead, 
and works at the drilling company that 
mined coal and drilled for natural gas 
here—on the very same mountain that 
now provides a sanctuary for the elk and 
many other wildlife species. He's also 
a member of the Southwest Virginia 
Sportsmen, a local organization that 
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No wild elk roamed the Buchanan County hills just 25 years ago; now 
there are multiple, thriving herds of them. 
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partners with local 
landowners to improve 
elk habitat. And, he 
sits on the Board 

of Directors of the 
Virginia Department 
of Wildlife Resources 
(DWR), the agency 
that brought elk back 
to Virginia and man- 


Meghan Marcheru/DWR 


ages the herd. 

Boyd was one 
of the first to see the 
potential for the return 
of elk to transform this 
southwestern Virginia 
community. 

Hed hunted elk out west and was 
admittedly “focused on hunting” when it 


came to the restoration project, until one 


afternoon when he agreed to take a man 


PM Rt ms gear 


Local landowner and conservationist Leon Boyd has played 
a pivotal role in the elk’s return to Virginia. 


P Ah GR). 


and his wife to the mountaintop to view 
them. Boyd noticed the man was slow to 
get out of the car; later he found out the 
man was battling pancreatic cancer, with 


a terminal diagnosis, and had a bucket- -list 


© 
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Ron Messina/DWR 


Reclaimed mining sites make up much of 
the elk herds’ range. 


desire to see and hear elk 
before he passed. 

Just before dark, a group 
of elk appeared, and as they 


sat and watched them in ia 
silence, Boyd noticed a big ef 
smile on the man’s face. A Qf 
sense of calm had come 25 
over the couple. “That's Z 
when | knew it was more E 
than just about hunting,” he = 


said. “Wildlife can do that.” 

But all the interest in 
viewing elk surprised even 
him. “From the tourism side, 
I felt early on we could draw folks here. 
But | don't think even I understood the 
numbers of people we would see in such 
a short period of time that travel here to 
view elk,” Boyd remarked. 

Virginia's elk inhabit some of the 


The Southern Gap Visitor’s Center has become a community focal point. 


most scenic, and also most remote, land 
in Virginia. But the out-of-the-way loca- 
tion is not a deterrent for wildlife watch- 


ers like Heather Pilgrim, who drove six 
hours from Colonial Beach to see them. 
“T didn't think Virginia had the ability to 


have a herd of animals 
that large—I just had to 
see it!” she said. 

Doug Goodman made 
the trip along with a tour 
group, hoping to see and 
hear a bull elk bugling 
at sunset. “Magnificent 
is the only word that 
comes to mind—what a 
beautiful place,” he said. 
“It's just about the farthest 
point in Virginia that you 
could get from the capital 
in Richmond where I’m 
from, but it’s worth it!” 

The high-country Elk Viewing Area 
in Grundy, located near the Southern Gap 
Visitor's Center, is one of the best places 
for tourists to view them mornings and 
evenings, grazing in rugged fields. The 
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DWR Archive Photo 


most popular time of the year to visit is 
during “mating season” in September 


through early November, when it's a sure 
bet bulls will be bugling and most active, 


and in the summer just after “calving 
season” when elk tours resume in July. 


The Return of a Native 
Just like the American bison, the grey 


wolf, and the mountain lion, elk (Cervus 


canadensis) were native to Virginia, but 
just like the others, they were extirpated 
by colonial settlers pushing westward. 
Elk were so plentiful in this country’s 
early days that during the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, Meriwether Lewis 
wrote, “They are common to every part 
of this country, as well as the timbered 
lands as the plains, but they are much 
more abundant in the former than the 
latter.” 

But in an era of unregulated market 
hunting, their numbers declined. In 
1855, a hunter killed the last native 
Virginia elk in Clarke County. Over 
the years, various attempts were made 
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Elk hunting of the restored population was popular 
in the early 20th century, but the last regulated elk 
season was in 1960 as the population dwindled. 


©john Brunjes Photography 


by railroad. 


1o restore elk to Virginia. In 1917—just 
a year after Virginia's wildlife agency, 
now DWR, was founded—officials 
brought in 125 elk from Yellowstone 
National Park to 11 counties, including 
to Princess Anne County in Virginia 
Beach, ironically one of the few areas in 
Virginia where native elk never existed, 
and where the lack of wild habitat would 
lead them to raid residents’ vegeta- 

ble gardens. ‘The poor site selections 
ultimately led to their demise and elk 


Elk brought to Virginia from Yellowstone National Park in 1917 arrived 


were once again absent from Virginia's 
landscapes by 1970. 

“These efforts started before the 
field of wildlife management became a 
protession. They didn't know what a good 
restoration effort would look like, or even 
the basic wildlife habitat requirements 
of elk,” says DWR’s Elk Project Leader, 
Jackie Rosenberger. 

Kentucky’s elk restoration was in 
full swing when the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Game and Inland Fisheries 


Biologists ensured the health of the Kentucky elk that were released onto Virginia Jand in 2012 


I 
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How to View Elk in Virginia 
Elk Cam 
Live web camera from late August through December. 
virginiawildlife.gov/elk-cam/ 
Best times to catch a glimpse of elk are early mornings and later in the 
evenings. 


| 
Elk Viewing Tours 

| Breaks Interstate Park (breakspark.com/elk-tours) does fall and spring 
] 


tours. DWR (virginiawildlife.gov/wildlife-watching/elk-tours/) does fall tours. 


Viewing Shelters 

Located on Buchanan County-owned property 
virginiawildlife.gov/vbwt/sites/elk-viewing-area/ 

Best times to visit are mornings and evenings in September and October. 


Lynda Richardson/DWR 


Southern Gap Elk Fest 
sgadventures.com/events.html 
Elk viewing tours, elk-related seminars, vendors, and many other wildlife- and outdoor-themed activities in Grundy, Virginia. 
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(DGIF and now DWR), the Rocky 
Mountain Elk Foundation, and 
others began once again exploring 
the idea of bringing elk back to 
Virginia. Virginia Tech researcher 
Dr. James Parkhurst was enlisted to 
conduct a feasibility study identi- 
fying suitable locations in Virginia 
to put a wild elk herd. The study 
was published in 2000 and an Elk 
Management Plan was developed, 
but the project stalled out until a 
decade later, when the DGIF Board 
of Directors voted unanimously to 
bring elk back to Virginia. 

The restoration began on May 
23, 2012, when DGIF employees 
released 20 elk—11 bulls, five cows, 
and four calves—that had been acquired 
from Kentucky’s herd. Additional elk 
were released in following years, totaling 
75 animals. 

Today, they number “250 plus— 
with an emphasis on the plus,” according 
to Rosenberger, with two distinct herds 
roaming free in Buchanan County, 
another in Wise County, and a scatter- 
ing of elk in other southwestern Virginia 
counties. 

“We had this dream,” said Danny 
Smedley, the Virginia Chairman of 
the Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation 
(RMEF) standing at a scenic overlook 
in Grundy, remembering that day he 
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witnessed the first elk run out of the 
chute and into its new home. “There 
were some people who had a lot of hes- 
itation about it, but after 10 years, they 
see that they’re here, they're surviving, 
and people are enjoying them.” 

Smedley says the elk’s return to Vir- 
ginia represents more than just a wildlife 
success story. 

“Elk need open spaces and wild 
places; elk need room to roam. To me, 
this animal represents that wilderness, 
those wild spaces,” said Smedley. “If 
we're able to keep this animal around 
and the habitat it needs, it also preserves 
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that for humans to enjoy not only the 
elk, but also the quietness and the op- 
portunity to see nature in its full glory.” 


Appalachia’s Greatest 
Conservation Success Story 

In this part of southwest Virginia, the 
country accent is thick, houses cling to 
the sides of hills, and the local Wal-Mart 
in Grundy, the one with two levels and 
an elevator, might be your best bet for 
finding an evening snack because it’s 
the only place still open. Mining pays 
the bills in this hardworking, hard- 
scrabble place—widely known for the 
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Repurposing mining sites into elk habitat put 


high-quality bituminous coal extracted 
here—but elk tourism may be a big part 
of it’s future. The area’s mine reclamation 
sites, former strip mines, and moun- 
taintop removals that were restored 
with topsoil can be converted to fields 
of grass. 

“Elk have a component of grasses 
in their diet at all times of the year,” 
explained Rosenberger, noting that this 
early successional habitat loaded with 
lush vegetation is crucial to their survival. 
“Historically, when you think of what 
the eastern U.S. would've looked like, a 
lot of our lands weren't forested—they 
were open, they were grasslands and oak 
savannas. Elk, as well as bison, played a 
role in keeping those areas open, keep- 
ing that vegetation down” 


conservation and coal mining into the same sentence. 
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Wildlife-watcher Pilgrim was pleas- 


antly surprised by the use of restored 
mining land to house the herd, and 
quipped, “No one puts coal mining and 
conservation in the same sentence.” 

The unusual juxtaposition appears 
to be working. The only sign of mining 
operations still visible at the viewing 
area are the occasional natural gas well- 
heads, set along the gravel roads now 
traveled by elk tour buses, which are 
managed by Breaks Interstate Park. 

Austin Bradley, the park super- 
intendent, said “the popularity of the 
tours surged in 2019 and set attendance 
records” the last two years. Frequently 
the tours are sold out in advance, with 
many visitors traveling for more than 
four hours just to see the elk. 


Meghan Marchetti/DWR 


As popular as the elk are with the 
rest of Virginia, it’s the local residents 
that have become most smitten with 
them. Buchanan County brands itself 
as “The Elk Capital of Virginia” and 
features an elk on its new “Embrace the 
Wild” logo. 

“I think it’s been amazing to see 
what it’s done for this community,’ said 
Smedley. “You take a rural Appalachian 
community and give it hope and new 
life, and see a new community center, 
and visitor's center. They've adopted the 
elk with open arms.” 

‘The new Southern Gap Visitor's 
Center is located in the heart of Buchanan 
County's thriving outdoor recreation area. | 
It sits alongside a large RV campground, 
Southern Gap Outdoor Adventure, as 
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well as the trailhead for Spearhead 
Trail’s Coal Canyon Trail, which links 
220 miles of ATV trails with hiking, 
biking, and bird-watching opportu- 
nities. The spacious visitor's center 
serves as a community focal point for 
weddings and parties. Elk are often 
visible, roaming in the fields nearby. 

Owner Billie Campbell, wearing 
an Elk Fest polo shirt and standing 
beside a full-body mounted elk in the 
visitor's center, says the herd growth 
over the last five years has been 
“tremendous.” Campbell says it gets 
“really exciting” in the fall, when bulls 
fight and bugle. 

“And when it gets exciting we 
have people coming from everywhere. 
We've had visitors from all 50 states 
and six countries come and spend the 
night here,” said Campbell. “There 
are all kinds of trails in the country to 
ride. But there arent a Jot of trails you 
can go ride and come up on amomma 
elk cow with a calf, or two bulls fighting 
in the field.” 

The Visitor's Center hosts “Elk Fest” 
each October, a celebration of mountain 
culture, with plenty of arts, crafts, music, 
food vendors, and highland games. “If 
the elk weren't here, we wouldn't be 


doing those things,” Campbell said. 


The Adventure of a Lifetime 

In 2022, Virginia's elk restoration 
reached a major milestone—the elk herd 
had grown large enough to allow limited 
hunting opportunities. DWR sponsored 
a lottery elk hunt, in which five hunters 
were drawn and eligible for an elk tag, 
and authorized a partner organization, 
the Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation, to 
host a separate lottery for one additional 
hunter and tag. The six hunters all met 
with success, with one hunter from New 
Mexico taking a massive Boone and 
Crockett Club Virginia State Big Game 
Record bull that scored 413 % inches for 
non-typical American elk. 
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Virginia’s 2022 elk hunt was successful thanks to the collaboration between DWR, landowners, 
volunteers, the Southwest Virginia Sportsmen, the Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation, and hunters. 


“It was the adventure of a lifetime,” 
said one of the elk hunters, Bob Painter 
of Unionville, who enlisted his son 
and grandson along on the hunt to call 
and act as spotter, respectively. Painter 
harvested a 7x7 elk. “It was the greatest 
thing that ever happened to us,” he said, 
grinning. The other hunters all echoed 
this sentiment, with many expressing 
appreciation for the assistance of DWR 
staff, Boyd, and the Southwest Virginia 
Sportsmen, who swooped in to assist 
them after the harvest. 

The first lottery hunt enticed 31,951 
sportsmen to apply, raising more than 
$500,000 for DWR programs, a great 
boost for an agency that’s almost entirely 
funded by hunting and fishing license 
and boat registration sales. 

“Our goal was to someday have 
a huntable population, and we have 
reached that,” Rosenberger said. “It's 
important to note that this hunt is not 
about population control at all—we have 
plenty of room to grow our elk popula- 
tion within our elk management zone. 
This hunt is more about that fact that 


we've reached an abundance level with 
our elk population that we can allow 
some amazing recreational opportuni- 
ties for hunters to go after these bulls in 
October without having negative effects 
on our population growth. This perfectly 
aligns with our mission as an agency 

to further recreation through hunting, 

as well as a goal of putting elk on the 
landscape in the first place.” 


The Road Ahead 
Now that elk are decidedly back on the 
landscape, there are new challenges on 
the horizon. The bulk of the elk herd 
resides entirely on private properties at 
the moment. Even the original elk release 
site is owned by The Nature Conservancy, 
a private conservation organization that ? 
partners with DWR. Similarly, all the 
property owners where the elk roam 
have worked together to protect the 
elk while providing public viewing and 
hunting opportunities. But pressure 1s 
mounting to have some elk on public 
lands. 

“We have several different teams 


behavior with radio collars on some individuals. Danny Smedley, state chair of the Rocky 
Mountain Elk Foundation (/eft), and area landowners assisted her with collaring this elk cow. 


working on land acquisition and access, 
as well as habitat plans,” said Tom 
Hampton, the DWR lands and access 
coordinator in Southwest Virginia. 

Hampton, like Boyd, has seen the 
project through from its beginning, 
when he helped transport the first elk to 
Virginia. He said acquiring additional 
land is a top priority, and public access 
opportunities are growing through a 
network of habitat incentive programs, 
partnerships, and easements. 

Another possible challenge could 
involve a new highway that’s being built 
through the area, connecting Grundy, and 
Elk Horn City, Kentucky. The road may 
allow easier travel and more tourism op- 
portunities, but elk are using the graded 
roadside as a travel corridor. Designated 
elk crossing signage and wildlife bridges 
or tunnels may be needed to keep both 
humans and elk safe. DWR staff has 
met with transportation officials to 
explore possible solutions, should they be 


they are hearing the bugling of the bulls 
in the herd, it moves some of them to 
tears.” 

Smedley added, “It’s something 
we can pass down to our kids and our 
grandkids. They'll have this to look 
forward to. It’s exciting!” 

Back up on the mountaintop, the 
unthinkable happened. The big 8x10 
bull, the King of the Mountain, has been 
displaced. No one witnessed the fight, 
but the result is evident—he walks stiff- 
legged across a wide field, alone, away 
from his harem of cows. 

It's partly this drama and majesty of 
nature that draws people to the elk. It’s 
easy to get mesmerized by them, here on 
this wild, remote Appalachian moun- 
taintop, with the colorful fall leaves, the 
mist in the morning and the magnificent 
sunsets at night. And the sounds—in 
the distance a trumpet-like bugle, sig- 
naling to all that there's a New King on 
the Mountain. 


Meghan Marchecti/OWR 


needed. Despite all the tasks ahead, there 
have been few issues with the elk to this 
point, according to Hampton. 

“The elk are able to win people 
quicker than we can win them,” Hamp- 
ton said. “Even more of 


Ron is an avid outdoorsman who loves to 
write about his adventures in the field. Hes 
the Video Production manager at the Virginia 
Department of Wildlife Resources. 


the community now are 
supporting it than in the 
beginning.” 

One destination along 
the new highway will be 
Breaks Interstate Park, 
where Bradley said the 
elk restoration project 
is “Appalachia’s Greatest 
Conservation Success 
Story. The reintroduction 
of elk has given us an op- 
portunity to correct a mis- 
take and restore a majestic 
animal to its native range. 
When our guests hear this 
story on a fall trip during 
the rut, at the same time 


Meghan Marcherti/DWR 
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The decline of this hardwood species that’s 
so essential for wildlife habitat is causing concern. 


he white oak tree holds a 

revered place in American his- 

tory as the wood used to build 
“Old Ironsides,” the USS Constitution 
warship, but it's also an essential species 
of tree from a wildlife perspective. With 
the near disappearance of the American 
chestnut, the white oak is perhaps the 
most important single tree species state- 
wide in Virginia's forests. 

The white oak (Quercus alba), a 
deciduous hardwood that can grow to 
heights and spreads of between 50 and 
80 feet, grows on more than 100 million 
acres across the Central, Northern, and 
Appalachian hardwood regions. The 
species can thrive in a wide range of 
environments, but is most prevalent on 
well-drained, moderately productive 
upland sites. 

White oaks can live more than 300 
years and grow relatively slowly, with 
their acorn crops beginning when the 
tree is between 20 and 50 years old. The 
tree has light gray bark, with a variety of 
bark patterns. The leaves are rounded and 
lobed, and light green until the autumn, 
when they transition to yellow, orange, 
and red hues. Both male and female 
flowers bloom on a white oak; the spe- 
cies is wind pollinated. 

“The white oak has such a major 
influence on an entire ecosystem,” said 


By Bruce Ingram 


ie ‘ . ry, 
White oaks provide shelter for many cavity- 
nesting species, such as the screech owl. 


Katie Martin, the deer/bear/turkey 
biologist for the Virginia Department 
of Wildlife Resources (DWR). “Every- 
thing from bears, deer, and turkeys to 
squirrels, blue jays, and mice consume 
the nuts. Many species of songbirds, 
such as the threatened golden-winged 
warbler, eat the caterpillars that feed on 
white oak leaves. White oaks can live for 
hundreds of years, and they eventually 
become homes for cavity nesters such 
as raccoons, wood ducks, woodpeckers, 
and chickadees.” 

That's why it’s so concerning that 
this tree species is in the midst of a 
steady decline. The White Oak Initia- 
tive, an organization formed in 2017 to 
advocate for this essential fauna, believes 
the problem is worse than many people 


©Barbara Houston 


realize. A casual walk through the forest 
might reveal numerous white oaks, but 
the problem lies in the age distribution 
of the species. 

A White Oak Initiative study 
reported that some 75 percent of oaks 
are mature, some 60 percent of the older 
stands harbored no seedlings, and an 
incredible 87 percent contained no sap- 
lings. In short, young white oaks barely 
exist throughout much of the tree's 
range. That doesn't bode well for white 
oaks—and therefore their vital place in 
wildlife habitat—in decades to come. 

Martin confirms that the above 
situation exists in the Old Dominion, 
as well. “In western Virginia, especially 
on public lands, the next generation of 
white oaks is very much lacking,” she 
said. “The lack of disturbance in the 
understory is one major problem. White 
oak seedlings don't grow well in the full 
shade of mature forests. But they don't 
do well, either, in full sun when they 
have to compete with poplars, maples, 
and pines. The tree's status is better in 
eastern Virginia, partly because more 
forest disturbance exists, but the white 
oak has declined there, too.” 


Other Factors in the Decline 


A lack of forest management is not the 
only negative factor facing the white oak. 
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“Climate change is likely another 
problem,” Martin continued. “Warmer 
summer temperatures can negatively 
impact white oak germination and 
growth. Fast-growing invasive plants 
often outcompete white oak seedlings, 
which take a long time to begin growing 
taller because they’re concentrating on 
putting their roots down. 

“For example, throughout Virginia, 
rapidly growing invasive plants such as 
autumn olive, honeysuckle, and kudzu 
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can quickly crowd outa stand of young 
white oaks. Yet another negative in some 
areas is an overabundant deer herd. 
Whitetails love the sugar content in 
white oak leaves, which, because of their 
lack of tannin, are sweeter to eat.” 

Lori Chamberlin, forest health pro- 
gram manager for the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Forestry (DOF), adds another 
factor to the list. 

“Fire, both natural and human- 
induced, is a type of forest disturbance 


“Prescribed fire can have 
a lot of benefits for oak 
regeneration.” - Lori Chamberlin 


as well?’ said Chamberlin. “Histori- 
cally, people used fires to manage the 
landscape, but that anthropogenic fire 
regime is much less common in our 
forests today [as the focus shifted to 
fire suppression in the 20th century]. 

A lack of disturbance from fire allows 
shade-tolerant trees such as maples and 
beeches to outcompete young oaks, 
which are more fire-adapted than many 
trees. However, prescribed fire can have 
a lot of benefits for oak regeneration.” 


Chamberlin said that some Virgin- 
ians worry that two afflictions (oak wilt 
and sudden oak death) are harming this 
hardwood but, to her knowledge, those 
two diseases are not currently impacting 
oaks here. What's more, DOF routinely 
tests for these diseases to make sure they 
are not present. Sometimes, she says, 
forest managers can find no single factor 
in an oak stand’s decline. 

“Unfortunately, so many factors 
are working against our oaks—climate 
change, drought, fire suppression, and 
even native insects like the fall canker- 
worm—that when one more negative 
factor is added, an oak tree is pushed 
further into decline, eventually leading 
to mortality,’ Chamberlin continued. 
“For example, a healthy white oak could 
normally survive an outbreak of the 


els ae ise: 


An outbreak of spongy moth ca 
oak tree. 


terpillars can totally deleaf an 


spongy moth, formerly called the gypsy 
moth, and just lose a lot of its foliage for 
one growing season. But if the oak was 
already in decline due to other factors, 
a spongy moth outbreak could be the 
factor that kills that same oak.” 


Answering the Call 

The White Oak Initiative has published 
a White Oak Assessment and Conser- 
vation Plan, which “seeks to coordinate 
efforts across public and private lands 
and to assist private landowners 

via the following supporting goals: 
Providing technical assistance to 
implement forest management plans; 
connecting landowners with skilled 
loggers and knowledgeable foresters; 


identifying markets for smaller trees and 


other species, defraying the cost of oak 
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White oak leaves and acorns provide food for numerous species. 


management; and developing imple- 
mentation strategies that are customized 
for different geographies, sectors, or au- 
diences.” It includes guiding principles, 
goals, and implementation strategies. 

What can be done, and is being 
done, on the state and individual level to 
help the white oak? Joe Rossetti, hard- 
wood initiative coordinator for DOF, 
said that the agency has established its 
own Hardwood Initiative, designed to 
assist not only oaks, but also the 100- 
some other species of native hardwoods 
that exist in the Old Dominion. 

DOF’s Hardwood Initiative encour- 
ages private landowners to collaborate 
with DOF foresters and consultants to 
assess the trees on their property and 
develop a management plan aimed at 
enabling a forest to be productive and 
valuable in the future. There are also a 
variety of incentive programs, such as 
cost shares and tax credits, to help the 
landowner. 

“DOF has historically done an 
excellent job of assisting landowners 
with active pine management, and now 
it’s time to add an emphasis on active 
hardwood management,” said Rossetti. 
“Hardwoods have grown well for the 
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This white oak was marked by the U.S. Forest Service during a management 


practice called crop tree release. 


“For the last several decades, 
regeneration, especially for oaks, has 
been difficult to achieve.” - Joe Rossetti 


last hundred years. They benefitted from 
management, but for the last several de- 
cades, regeneration, especially for oaks, 

has been difficult to achieve. 

“When an oak forest is cut, there 
typically are simply not enough seed- 
ling and sapling oaks present to regrow 
an oak forest. Oaks start out their lives 
growing slowly, building a large root 
system that supports faster growth later,’ 
Rossetti said. “Oaks must be several years 
old and large saplings before they can 
successfully compete against faster-grow- 
ing trees. Unfortunately, they are either 
not present at all, present in small 
numbers, or present as small seedlings 
that they are quickly outcompeted by 
fast-growing competitors.” 

DOF grows white oak seedlings 
(among many other species) at their 
nurseries in August and Sussex coun- 
ties. They use the seedlings in their own 
programs, but also offer them for sale to 
the public at Buy VATrees.com. 
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Joe Rosseth inspects a white oak sapling being crowded 
out by a pine tree. 


Rossetti emphasized that the lack 
of white oak regeneration is not just a 
Virginia problem, but one that exists 
across much of Eastern America. The 
problem is made even worse by the 
fact that in Virginia and other states, 
some 80 percent of forests are either 
hardwood or mixed hardwood and pine 
forest. Now forest managers know that 
if, for example, an oak stand is clear-cut, 
the stand is unlikely to regenerate as an 
oak forest without developing advanced 
oak regeneration before harvesting. 

“To regenerate an oak stand, land 
managers may have to use a variety 
of practices before harvesting,” Ros- 
setti explained. “Large, advanced oak 
regeneration needs to be developed 
before removing the canopy. Controlling 
understory trees and prescribed burning 
can greatly benefit young oaks.” 

Rossetti also recommends crop 
tree release to help a stand create more 
productive white oaks and other mast 


producers. Basically, this practice in- 
volves selecting certain trees to promote, 
then removing others nearby so that 

the former can receive more sunlight, 
expand their crowns, increase mast 
production, and grow more rapidly. 
There are many variations on how to 
apply these practices, based on each 
landowner’s unique situation. These and 
other management activities that may 
be helpful fall under the general term 
timber stand improvement. 

“Oaks have many challenges, but 
they are important in the ecosystem, 
landscape, and economically,’ Rossetti 
concluded. “They're worth the work to 
regenerate well for another hundred 
years of oak forests.” 


Bruce Ingram has written books on the James, 


New, Potomac, Shenandoah, and Rappa- 
hannock rivers, plus Living the Locavore 


Lifestyle, four young adult fiction novels, and 
Horrible Holidays, a children’s picture book 
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Help on the Individual Level 

Joe Rossetti, hardwood initiative coordinator for the Virginia Department of Forestry (DOF), was able to visit the 38 acres 
of Botetourt County land where my wife Elaine and | live. We went to a section of our land and discussed how to help the 
white oaks. Rossetti noted that the stand consisted of white and red oaks, poplars, red maples, hickory species, dogwoods, 
and redbuds primarily. Based on that mix, he recommended a crop tree release in one small subsection where five white 
oaks grew, interspersed with other hard and soft woods. The three outer oaks basically formed a triangle with a pair of 
them in the middle. 

“We're going to treat your three white oaks on the perimeter as the crop trees,” Rossetti said. “A good rule of thumb is 
that the crop tree’s crown should have no trees within three feet of its crown. So cut the two white oaks in the middle and 
cut the poplars and red maples shading the three white oaks on the perimeter. Leave the dogwoods because they’re under- 
story trees and the small black gum that is below the crop trees’ crowns.” Rossetti also advised us to cut spray the invasive 
species autumn olive and multi-flora rose. 

A short time later, | had three small white oaks ready to grow, expand their crowns, and produce more food for wildlife. 

¢ DOF foresters stand ready to assist Virginia landowners with managing their forests for oaks, other hardwoods, or 

for pines through their Landowner Assistance for Forest Management program (dof. virginia.gov/forest-manage- 
ment-health/landowner-assistance/) and their Hardwood Initiative (dof.virginia.gov/farest-management-health/ 
landowner-assistance/hordwood-initiative/). 

¢ You can buy seedlings of various Virginia native tree species from DOF at buyvatrees.com between October and 

April. 

¢ In addition, the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) offers technical 

assistance for a Forest Management Plan 
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Courtesy of the Virginia Department of Forestry 
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The Virginia Department of Forestry has two nurseries for growing various tree species; one in Augusta County and another in Sussex County. 


Here, white oaks are being grown at the Augusta County nursery. 
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Where Have All the 
Hunters Gone? 


The steady decline in numbers 
of licensed deer hunters poses 
significant challenges in the 
management strategies for 


white-tailed deer. 


By Matt Knox 


sa Deer Project Coordinator 

with the Virginia Department 

of Wildlife Resources (DWR) 
for 30 years, one of the questions I was 
often asked was, what do you think is the 
most important issue facing deer man- 
agement and deer hunting in Virginia? 

In my mind, the answer was simple: 
the significant and steady decline in 
the number of licensed deer hunters in 
Virginia. My number two issue would be 
Chronic Wasting Disease (CWD). The 
decline in the number of Virginia deer 
hunters had been on my professional ra- 
dar since the mid-1990s when Virginia's 
steady decline started, but let’s go back 
to the beginning. 

White-tailed deer and deer hunting 
in Virginia have a remarkable and inter- 
esting history, and historical changes in 
deer distribution, abundance, and man- 
agement practices are representative of 
those in many southeastern states. Deer 
herds at the time of European settlement 


When deer populations were p 


erilously low in the early 1900s, th 
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Game Commission imported deer from other states for restocking. 


in the 1600s were plentiful and wide- 
spread. However, overexploitation 
during the next 300 years resulted in the 
near extirpation of deer across Virginia 
by the early 1900s. By that time, the deer 
herd in nearly all of Virginia's Moun- 
tain and Piedmont regions had been 
extirpated. In an article that appeared in 
the Game and Fish Conservationist, the 
precursor to today’s Virginia Wildlife, 
the 1931 statewide deer population was 
estimated to be 25,000 animals. 

After its formation in 1916, the Vir- 
ginia Game Commission (now the Vir- 
ginia Department of Wildlife Resources 


[DWR]}) devoted considerable time and 
effort to deer management. Initial efforts 
to protect remaining deer herds included 
establishing shorter hunting seasons 

and imposing a season bag limit. The 
annual deer harvest during the 1920s 
averaged about 620 deer for the 33 east- 
ern Virginia counties that had an open 
deer hunting season. At the time, there 
were 98 counties in Virginia. In 1926, 
the Game Commission initiated a deer 
restoration program and most restock- 
ing in Virginia occurred west of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. In total, between 1926 
and 1992, 4,264 deer were imported or 


translocated within the state in resto- 
ration efforts. 

Viewed from an historical per- 
spective, deer hunting in Virginia has 
undergone three distinct phases over the 
past 80 years. In the chart, you will see 
the big game license sales data for Vir- 
ginia from 1946 through 2021. The data 
shown includes all big game licenses, 
youth and adults, resident and nonresi- 
dent. Also note, deer hunters are by far 
the largest group of hunters in Virginia 
with more than 85 percent of Virginia's 
hunters identifying as deer hunters. 

Three details in this graph deserve 
comment. First, the number of deer 
hunters increased steadily through the 
1950s and '60s as Virginia’s deer herd 
grew. Second, deer hunter numbers were 
relatively stable and plateaued through 
the 1970s and ’80s at about 300,000. 
Lastly, deer hunter numbers began to 


decline during the mid-1990s, and this 
decline has continued. 


The Rise in Deer Hunter 
Numbers 

Unlike some northern states (Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, etc.) Virginia did not 
have a strong deer hunting culture or 
many deer hunters in the early first half 
of the 20th century because Virginia did 
not have many deer, but that was about 
to change. With the establishment of the 
Virginia Game Commission, deer resto- 
ration efforts and enforcement of game 
laws by professional game wardens, 
combined with large-scale and wide- 
spread habitat changes that benefitted 
deer, the stage was set for a deer herd ex- 
plosion from 25,000 in the early 1930s to 
over one million by the year 2000. The 
start of this explosion would coincide 
with the return of approximately 300,000 


Virginian veterans who had served in 
World War II, the majority of whom had 
been taught to shoot and maintain a 30 
caliber M1 rifle by Uncle Sam. 

Not surprisingly, interest in deer 
hunting exploded in Virginia from 1946 
to 1973 as the number of licensed deer 
hunters increased nearly 800 percent 
from 34,400 to 300,000. It was also 
during, or just prior to, this period that 
deer seasons first opened in most Pied- 
mont counties and those counties west 
of the Blue Ridge. 

For example, in my home county 
of Bedford, the deer season was not 
opened until fall 1962, and a grand total 
of 30 deer were reported killed that 
year. For the past two decades, Bedford 
County has routinely led the state in the 
number of deer killed annually, typically 
ranging between 6,000 and 8,000 deer 
harvested annually. 


Virginia Licensed Deer Hunter Numbers, 1946 to present and future predicted numbers. 
Does not include those deer hunters exempt from purchasing a license. 
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The Plateau in Deer Hunter 
Numbers 

The years 1974 through 1994 represent 
a plateau in the number of deer hunt- 
ers across Virginia at approximately 


300,000. Simply put, during this plateau 


period, the number of deer hunters 


being recruited, retained, or reactivated 


equaled the number dropping out of 
deer hunting. 

The three prominent peaks in 
license sales during this period are 
related to increased demand 
the year prior to a license 
price increase. Over the 
75-plus years of data in the 
chart, there have been eight 
deer hunting license price 
increases—from $4 in 1946 
to $46 in 2021. In nearly ev- 
ery case, the price increase 
resulted in a decline in deer 
hunting license sales the 
following year. 

Deer management in 
Virginia during this plateau 
period was marked by a 
period of sustained growth 
in the deer population. In 
nearly every county, DWR 
was managing to maintain 
or increase deer herds over 
much of this timeframe. 
However, by the late 1980s, 
as negative deer impacts 
such as crop damage and deer-vehicle 
collisions became more commonplace, 
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deer seasons and regulations began to be 
liberalized significantly to stabilize and/ 


or reduce deer herds. 


The Fall in Deer Hunter 
Numbers 

From about 300,000 licensed deer 
hunters in the early 1990s to approxi- 


mately 185,400 in the fall of 2021, DWR 


has lost approximately 38 percent of its 


licensed deer hunters over the past 25- 
plus years. Converted to real numbers, 
this means on average Virginia has lost 
over 4,000 licensed deer hunters an- 
nually over the past two decades. Deer 
hunters are getting older and dropping 
out, and recruitment of new hunters has 
declined. 


The really bad news is that the 
decline in the number of deer hunters 
in Virginia will get worse over the next 
decade as the baby boomer generation 


reaches retirement age and begins drop- 
ping out of deer hunting. In a hunter 
retention model developed by Dr. 
Duane Diefenbach of Penn State Uni- 
versity in 2021, the number of licensed 
Virginia deer hunters is predicted to fall 
to 118,000 by 2030 and 75,000 by 2040. 
The decline in the number of deer 
hunters is not unique to Virginia. Many 
other states have seen declines in the 
number of deer hunters over the past 
several decades. In a 2021 survey of 37 


states and four Canadian provinces that 
comprise the majority of the white-, 
tailed deer’s range in North America, 
79 percent of the states or provinces: : 
surveyed reported a decline in deer | - 
hunter numbers, averaging a nine-per- 
cent decline over the previous decade. 
So, what is happening to deer hunter 
numbers? It is an oversimplification but, 
in the past, deer hunting has been an 
activity of mostly Caucasian males from 
or with a rural background. The fact is 
that Virginia and the United 
States are becoming more 
culturally diverse and less 
rural by the day; this trend 
is predicted to continue and 
accelerate. 

Add to that the fact 
that rural Virginia is slowly 
but steadily disappearing. 
There has been an excel- 
lent series of recent articles 
describing this trend in 
several of the state's larger 
newspapers over the past 
decade or so. Many areas of 
rural Virginia are already 
experiencing and predicted 
to continue to see significant 
declines in their human pop- 
ulation over the next several 
decades. This past, current, 
and future rural exodus will 
have a profound effect on 
Virginia politically, economically, socially, 
and from a deer hunting perspective. 

There is, however, one bright area 
in looking at Virginia's deer hunting de- 
mographics. There has been a significant 
increase in female participation rates 
over the past several decades. This is the 
reason hunting stores are selling neon 
pink camouflage (now legal in Virginia) 
as well as pink guns. I expect for this 
trend to continue and hopefully acceler- 
ate in the future. 
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1 For more information on the history of Virginia’s deer herd and history: I 
j virginiawildlife.gov/wildlife/deer/management-plan/ | 
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In my opinion, the decline in deer 
hunters represents the biggest statewide 
deer management and deer hunting 
issue in Virginia. If it continues in the 
future, and I predict it will, this decline 
in deer hunter license sales will have a 
significant effect on: 

@ DWR’ ability to finance wildlife 
conservation programs benefiting many 
wildlife species. For example, DWR 
revenue generated by deer hunters far 
exceeds the direct expenditures on 
deer, probably by a factor of at least 
50:1. This revenue is used to fund other 
conservation programs, including many 
involving nongame species, education 
and outreach, administration, and law 
enforcement. In other words, the decline 
in deer hunters will likely have a bigger 
effect financially on conservation pro- 
grams for all the other wildlife species 
and DWR programs in Virginia than 
it will have on deer management. Deer 
hunters and deer hunting have been 
the economic engine that has powered 
wildlife conservation across the eastern 
two-thirds of the United States for the 
past 75 years or more. 


@ The continued decline in deer 
hunter numbers will have a significant 
negative effect on DWR’s ability to 
manage deer population levels through 
recreational deer hunting across much 
of the Commonwealth, especially in 
cities and towns and in exurban areas. 

®@ The statewide deer kill total will 
continue to decline as deer hunter 
numbers decline. There is no way Vir- 
ginia will be able to consistently harvest 
200,000 plus deer annually with falling 
deer hunter numbers. The good news is 
that Virginia deer hunters will continue 
to have one of the highest deer hunting 
success rates in the United States at 60- 
65 percent or even higher. 

@ Overall deer population numbers 
can be expected to increase. This will 
result in more negative deer issues such 
as crop damage, deer-vehicle collisions, 
negative ecosystem impacts, ete. This in- 
crease will result in calls to declare deer 
a nuisance species and/or commercial- 
ization of the deer resource (i.e., allow 
the selling of venison). 

@ Due to the increased negative 
deer impacts, deer seasons will be 


ba, ‘Significantly extended and liberalized. 
~On-private.lands across much of Vir- 


ginia, aieight-month deer season will 
become common, September through 
March) * »-,* 7 =" 

® With reduced deer hunting pres- 
sure, there will be more older and bigger 
bucks on the landscape. This will be 
viewed as a positive outcome by many 
Virginia deer hunters. 

® Deer culling/sharpshooting pro- 
grams where deer are killed at night 
with thermal scopes and silenced rifles 
by hired professionals will increase dra- 
matically, especially in cities and towns 
and exurban areas. These programs have 
been used across Virginia for decades. 
They will become commonplace. 


The good news is, lam convinced deer 
hunting will continue in Virginia into 
the future, hopefully for the next 400- 
plus years. There is no place I would 
rather be than in the deer woods in 
November. %& 


Matt Knox, now retired, was the DWR state- 
wide deer project coordinator. 
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The Virginia Department of Wildlife Resources maintains 78 Wildlife Management Areas (WMA) and Wildlife 
Conservation Sites (WCS), with nearly 250,000 acres of land managed for a diversity of wildlife habitats and 


open to the public for wildlife-related recreational opportunities. For more information: virginiawildlife.gov/wma. 
Photo by Ron Messina/DWVR 
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By Molly Kirk/DWR 


fF airystone Farms Wildlife Management Area (WMA) sprawls across 5,321 acres divided into four non-contiguous 
parcels in Patrick and Henry counties in the eastern foothills of the Blue Ridge mountains. The WMA surrounds 
much of Fairystone State Park and borders portions of Philpott Lake, providing unique recreational opportunities for 

users. 

In addition, Fairystone Farms WMA is home to some very unique trinkets—the fairystones that give it its name. 

A rare geological phenomenon created the fairystones, which are staurolite, a form of iron aluminum silicate. Specific 
processes of extreme heat and pressure that occurred when the mountain rock erupted up through the Earth's surface 
millions of years ago caused the staurolite to “twin,” or form cross shapes. The stones were formed miles below the surface 
and pushed upward as the mountains formed. 

“Staurolite” actually comes from the Greek word “stauros,’ which means “cross.” The cross-shaped stones can be found 
in the soil in certain locations at Fairystone Farms WMA. The fairystones are usually crusted in loose dirt, or schist. The 
largest fairystone deposits are found in Patrick County, Virginia, but they can also be found in four other locations around 
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The unique fairystones that give the WMA 
its name. Four distinct shapes of fairystones 
include (from left) Roman, St. Andrews, 
Maltese, and single. 


the world—in Georgia, New Mexico, 
Brazil, and Switzerland. 

Legend has it that fairystones 
protect against witchcraft, sickness, 
accidents, and disaster. Another oft-told 
story says that the stones were formed 
from tears shed by fairies when they 
were informed of Jesus’ crucifixion. 

The Wildlife Area Manager at 
Fairystone Farms WMA, Kevin Cox, 


carries a cup of fairystones around in his 
I have done 


truck to give out to visitors. “ 
enough research to know that three 


presidents carried fairystones with them 


or had them in their possession when 


they were president— Woodrow Wilson, 


Teddy Roosevelt, and Warren Harding,” 
said Cox. “It’s quite possible Warren 
Harding’s stones came from New Mex- 
ico where there’s a little spot that has 
some, since he had connections to New 
Mexico. But I'd imagine Roosevelt and 
Harding got theirs from this area.” 

Cox notes that not many visitors 
target Fairystone Farms WMA for the 
fairystones, and that it’s against DWR's 
WMA rules to collect stones or miner- 
als. But gathering fairystones is okay at 
the neighboring Fairystone State Park 
as long as it’s not for commercial use. 


Fairystone State Park promotes fairystone 


collection quite a bit, even selling gath- 
ered fairystones in their visitor's center. 
Fairystone Farms WMA visitors 
tend to focus on the rich variety of 
wildlife and their habitats that’s the 
hallmark of the WMA. The WMA 
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includes forests, marsh, fields, and miles 
of shoreline on the 2,880-acre Philpott 
Lake, offering extensive outdoor recre- 
ation opportunities for hunters, anglers, 
and wildlife viewers. Because the WMA 
surrounds Fairystone State Park and 
borders Army Corps of Engineers lands 
around Philpott Lake, there are more 
than 14,000 acres open to hunting. “So 
we're kind of like three agencies in one 
and it makes for a lot of wildlife habitat 


Sead strips of land i in aracdad areas oaniie wild turkeys with spaces to raise their broods. 


and a lot of land that people can access 
and use for hunting and other activities. 
It's a very cooperative effort to provide 
opportunities for users,” said Cox. The 
primary species available are deer, tur- 
keys, squirrels, and raccoons. 

Spring turkey season is especially 
popular, as the wild turkey population 
on the WMA has responded well to 
habitat management strategies that 
include brood ranges, specific strips of 


open land within wooded areas that give 


turkeys a safe place to breed and roost. 
Mark Frank, who formerly managed the 
WMA, began the practice in the 1980s. 
“Mark did research and found out that 
turkeys generally used the fields for 
reproduction, but they didn’t go more 
than about 100 feet into the field—that 
way they were close to cover,’ Cox said. 
“So he made all those fields long strips 
about 100 feet wide. We plant them 
about once every three years with wheat 
and clover, which attracts the insects 
that turkeys eat. It has been a good, suc- 
cessful story as far as turkey populations 
here go. And what's good for turkeys is 
good for almost all kinds of species.” 

An eight-acre marsh impoundment 
is managed as a refuge for migrating 
waterfowl, with no hunting allowed. 

For anglers, Fairystone Farms 
WMaA offers a little of everything 
freshwater. Philpott Lake supports a 
good population of largemouth and 
smallmouth bass, walleye, and sunfish. 
The bass population can produce large- 
mouth up to eight pounds and small- 
mouth up to five pounds. The walleye 
fishery is one of the best in the state, 
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waterfowl 


with most fish averaging two to four 
pounds. “If you go deep enough, you'll 
actually have trout in the lake,” said Cox. 
“That's a very unique aspect of Philpott 
Lake, because it is colder than most 
other lakes.” 

Neighboring Fairystone Lake within 
the state park is a 168-acre reservoir that 
contains largemouth bass, crappie, and 
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The wide variety of habitat types at Fairyston 
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e WMA include marsh impoundments for 


sunfish. The nearby Smith River, which 
runs from the Lower Philpott Dam, of- 
fers excellent trout fishing with a healthy 
native brown trout population. 

Wildlife watching is another pop- 
ular activity at the WMA. “A profes- 
sor from Ferrum College brought his 
birding class and I went out with him,” 
Cox said. “I think we got 56 species of 
birds in like 40 minutes, just around the 
waterfowl impoundments.” The manage- 
ment area and other nearby public lands 
also provide the opportunity to hike and 
view an array of upland wildlife species. 
Roads, nature trails, and parking areas 
serve sportsmen and outdoor enthusi- 
asts that use the area. 

Cox said primitive camping is be- 
coming more popular on the WMA, and 
there are also cabins and a campground 
at the state park. 

What's Cox’s favorite aspect of 
Fairystone Farms WMA? “It’s just the 
diversity of everything, with all the 
different types of habitats and all the 
different species of wildlite that I get to 
see on a daily basis.” And don't forget 
the fairystones! 


Molly Kirk is the DWR Creative Content 
Manager. 
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As the Endangered Species Act marks its 50th anniversary, 
wildlife conservationists celebrate its remarkable achievements 
and reflect on what has yet to be done. 


By Molly Kirk/DWR 


t's tempting to tell the story of 50 years of the Endangered 

Species Act (ESA) by shining the spotlight on its poster 

child, the iconic bald eagle. True, the bald eagle's remark- 
able recovery as a species in those 50 years testifies to the 
effectiveness of the ESA’s protections. But, like so many things 
in wildlife conservation, the stories of many other endangered 
species are much more complicated. 

At the time that the ESA was passed by Congress and 
signed into law by President Nixon in 1973, around 30 breed- 
ing pairs of bald eagles were known in Virginia. A few years 
later, biologists could only find a literal handful of Appalachian 
monkeyface mussels in one river in the commonwealth. Both 
species were added to the Endangered and Threatened Species 
List in the late ’70s. 

After concerted conservation efforts, in 2007 the bald 
eagle was removed from the federal Endangered and Threat- 
ened Species List. Virginia removed it from the Virginia List of 
Endangered and Threatened Species in 2013. By 2021, surveys 
had counted more than 1,500 breeding pairs of bald eagles in 
Virginia. “I can't really think of a greater wildlife management 
success story; it’s one of the biggest,” said Jeff Cooper, Virginia 
Department of Wildlife Resources’ (DWR) non-game bird 
project coordinator. 

Today, the rarely seen Appalachian monkeyface mussels 
are still just as scarce as they were 50 years ago. Almost. 

It wasn't until the summer of 2023 that the Appalachian 
monkeyface populations got a boost when DWR biologists 
and partners released 125 juveniles of the species into the 


Clinch River. It had taken those biologists three years to find 
just eight live individuals of the species to hold in captivity at 
DWR’s Aquatic Wildlife Conservation Center (AWCC) for 
propagation, and a significant amount of effort to discover the 
mechanism of the species’ reproduction. 


The Road Less Taken 

The bald eagle’s comeback owes much to a federal ban of 
DDT (dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane), an insecticide that 
was a major contributor to the bald eagle’s population decline. 
But habitat destruction and degradation and illegal shooting 
had also negatively impacted the eagle population. The ESA 
provided habitat protection regulations that allowed DWR to 
protect bald eagle nesting and roosting sites in Virginia with 
time-of-year restrictions during breeding seasons and spatial 
restrictions, preventing certain activities within a specific area 
of a known bald eagle nesting or roosting site. 

“Immediately, the DDT ban was effective because as soon 
as those birds could get that chemical out of their systems, 
they could raise young. So even if the habitat wasn’t perfect, 
as long as they could get those young up and flighted, we were 
building the population,” said Amy Martin, DWR manager of 
the non-game and endangered species program. “But without 
the habitat protection also afforded under the ESA, they 
would not have been able to rebound to the extent that they 
have. They needed somewhere to come back and nest every 
year and have all the resources they need, and protecting their 
habitat allowed that.” 


eA ee. 


Above: DWR staff, partners, and volunteers survey for freshwater mussels in a 

western Virginia river. Surveys help scientists to monitor the health of mussels, other 
aquatic species, and the quality of the river itself. Top right: Propagated juvenile 
Appalachian monkeyface mussels provide some hope for the species’ future. 


“It's been SO years, 
and this ts the first 


Banning DDT and implementing habitat protections were 
easily identifiable and readily effective steps to recover the bald 
eagle, but for many species, the route to rebound isn’t so clear. 
For decades, biologists interested in recovering the Appala- 
chian monkeyface mussel faced challenges in a lack of funding 
and a lack of information about the species’ reproduction. It’s 
also much more difficult to protect large areas of underwater 
habitat than a tree with a nest in it. 

“It’s been 50 years, and this is the first significant recovery 
action we've been able to take for this animal,” said Tim Lane, 
DWR’s southwest Virginia mussel recovery coordinator, of the 
Appalachian monkeyface. “The main reason it took so long to 
get to this point is that the Appalachian monkeyface doesn't 
have a straightforward propagation process. Some species, it’s 
like baking a cake for us—we know what to use and how to do 
it. This species, it was like astrophysics. It was close to impossi- 
ble to figure out how to produce them.” 

“Tt takes time because we don’t have a lot of money, and 
we dont really have to a lot of people to do the work,” said 
Becky Gwynn, DWR Deputy Director. “That is really one of 
the challenges—for as highlighted as these animals become 
when they become listed, it’s probably one of the least-funded 
programs, at both the state and national levels.” 
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this animal.” -Tim Lane 


A Map to Recovery 

The ESA was enormously popular when it passed in 1973, 
getting 390 yay votes in the House, unanimous votes to pass 
in the Senate, and being signed by President Richard Nixon. 
It was originally aimed to protect a few highly visible and 
charismatic U.S. species that were in drastic danger of extinc- 
tion—the bald eagle, the California condor, and the Florida 
panther. In its 50 years, it has added more and more species 
and become more entwined in partisan political conflicts. 

Gwynn described the ESA as “a legislative framework for 
the protection and recovery of species that have become so im- 
periled that their existence in the United States is uncertain.’ 
According to the ESA, an “endangered” species is one that is in 
danger of extinction throughout all or a significant portion of 
its range. A “threatened” species is one that is likely to become 
endangered in the foreseeable future throughout all or a sig- 
nificant portion of its range. In order to receive the protections 
provided by the ESA, a species must be added to the federal 
list of threatened and endangered wildlife and plants. 

Once a species is included on the federal list as endan- 
gered or threatened, a recovery plan and a recovery implemen- 
tation strategy for it are written, detailing what steps might 
be taken to help maintain or improve the species’ population. 


sign cant recovery action 
“| we've been able to take for 


me 


“There's a blueprint for hopefully turning around the down- 
ward trajectory of a species’ population,” said Gwynn. “The 
goal is always recovering it to a point where it’s no longer 
necessary for the species to have the protection of the ESA, or 
de-listing it. DWR’s goal, ultimately, is to maintain the diversity 
of the commonwealth’s wildlife.” 


After a species’ recovery plan has been mapped out, the U.S. 


Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) looks to state agencies like 


DWR; other state, local, and federal agencies; and non-govern- 


mental organizations to help implement the plan. 

There are currently 1,683 species on the federal En- 
dangered and Threatened Species List. Obviously, not all of 
those species exist in Virginia, but there are also some native 
Virginia species that are imperiled within the state’s borders 
but not on a nationwide basis. So, a Virginia Endangered and 


Threatened Species List also exists. The Board of DWR takes 
action periodically to update and include federally listed spe- 
cies, as well as add Virginia-specific endangered and threat- 
ened species. As of March 2023, there are currently 90 species 
listed as state-endangered in Virginia, with 43 species listed as 
state-threatened. 


Where the ESA Meets the Road 

As the state agency tasked with the protection of Virginia's 
wildlife, DWR, through its Environmental Services Section 
(ESS) and under the ESA, reviews and makes recommen- 
dations on any land- or water-disturbing project that may 
impact Virginia's wildlife species or their habitat. “It's not just 
land development, but also water intakes, energy production, 
discharges into water, or outflows into water—all of those have 
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Lynda Richardson 


Throughout 2023, DWR has been looking at how the 
Endangered Species Act (ESA) has worked for Virginia species 
such as Atlantic sturgeon, red-cockaded woodpecker, bog 

turtle, and more in a monthly email series. Read all the stories: 
virginiawildlife.gov/wildlife/endangered-species-act/ 
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Why Save Endangered Species? 


In the 1970s, the threatened 
extinction of a 3%-inch-long 

fish called a snail darter almost 
derailed Tennessee’s Tellico 
Dam. The furor, an epic battle 
that went to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, provoked heated debates 
about the value of the federal 
Endangered Species Act and 
questions like, “Why care about 
a snail darter?” Battles over 
little-known endangered species 
have periodically erupted since 
the federal Endangered Species 
Act (ESA) became Jaw in 1973. 
To some people, it may seem 
unimportant to lose an obscure 
bug or rodent. 

The goal of the ESA is to 
protect both imperiled species 
and the ecosystems they need 
to survive and recover. Some extinc- 
tions naturally occur, but today’s rate of 
extinction is higher than the natural rate, 
largely because of human activity, experts 
say. 

Ecosystems are composed of many 
individual species. All species have a 
niche and a role in the environment, and 
as wildlife ecologist Aldo Leopold wrote, 
“If the land mechanism as a whole is 
good, then every part is good, whether 
we understand it or not... To keep ev- 
ery cog and wheel is the first precaution 
of intelligent tinkering.” 

A balanced and healthy ecosystem 
depends on the interactions of species in 
the web of life. Because of this inter- 
dependence, the loss of one species 
can trigger the loss of another. The loss 
of one species can unravel an entire 
ecosystem, like pulling out the threads 
of a sweater. “When you try to pick out 
anything by itself, we find it hitched to 


By Glenda C. Booth 


The passenger pigeon was declared extinct in 1914. 


everything else in the universe,” wrote 
conservationist John Muir. 

The addition or loss of a top pred- 
ator can lead to what scientists called 
a “tropic cascade.” The eradication 
of wolves in eastern North America 
contributed to larger white-tailed deer 
populations, many contend. The loss of 
pollinators could bring a decline in seed 
and fruit production. 

“All these species, whether big or 
small, are essential elements of ecosys- 
tems,” Lauren McCain, senior federal 
lands policy analyst at the nonprofit 
Defenders of Wildlife, has written. “When 
they are lost or depleted, nature’s 
careful balance is disrupted. We cannot 
bring back the passenger pigeon or the 
Carolina parakeet and other extinct 
species, but we have the power to save 
the endangered species that remain and 
restore the biodiversity fundamental to 
our own well-being.” In short, we should 


be concerned about not only 
individual species, but also 
the loss of function and niches 
up and down the hierarchical 
scale, the overall biodiversity. 

Some argue for saving 
species in terms of their 
importance to people. Many 
medicines come from plant 
sources, like penicillin from 
Penicillium mold. Some plants 
and animals feed the world. 
Some people offer an economic 
rationale, such as pointing 
out that leveling forests can 
increase stormwater pollution 
and flooding. 

“Why should we need to 
point to some known excep- 
tional value of a species to 
humans for it to be worth 
saving?” asked Jason Bulluck, Virgin- 
ia’s Natural Heritage Program Direc- 
tor, Department of Conservation and 
Recreation. “All species fill some ecolog- 
ical niche, have a purpose, or provide 
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services to other species and have a place 


in nature and in the natural heritage of 
the commonwealth. So, why would we 
consider it ‘okay’ for any species to be 
removed, whether we think we fully 
understand its values or not?” 

Every creature has intrinsic value. 
Our natural assets are our life support 
system. Their impairment or disappear- 
ance can ultimately threaten the human 
race. “Conservation of our resources is 
the fundamental question before this na- 


tion, and... our first and greatest task is to 


set our house in order and begin to live 
within our means,” President Theodore 
Roosevelt warned in a 1909 message to 
the U.S. Congress. That message is even 
more compelling today. 
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permits wrapped around them,” said Martin. “We don't see all 
projects—there are lots of projects that don’t have any sort of 
nexus with us, for example if they don’t have any water quality 
permits or they're not required to do any environmental as- 
sessments or impact reports. But we see a lot of them.” 

DWRs ESS staff reviews the data and the project site to 
determine if there might be impacts on a wildlife species, espe- 
cially a state-threatened or endangered species. “If so, we will 
make recommendations to avoid those impacts or minimize 
them to the greatest extent possible,’ Martin said. DWR serves 
as a consulting agency and works with regulatory authorities 
proactively to have them incorporate DWR's recommenda- 
tions as part of the permit requirements. 

“We do get pushback periodically,” Martin said. “Usually, 
we'll get sort of creative and try to figure out a way to help 
them either modify the project or do things a little bit differ- 
ently. It’s not our job to come in and stop a project. Our job is 
to guide the project to be as protective of potentially impacted 
wildlife or habitats as possible. There are situations where 
maybe a permit applicant can’t minimize impacts to the degree 
that we think they should. And in those cases, we might ask 
for mitigation for those impacts,’ Martin continued. 

For example, an ESS review determined that a project 
would impact habitat for the Rafinesque's big-eared bat, a 
state-endangered species. The permit applicant worked with 
the Virginia Department of Conservation and Recreation’ 
(DCR) Natural Heritage Division to help fund a land purchase 
that expanded a natural preserve with ideal habitat for that 


DWR’s Environmental Services biologists, along with staff from other agencies, assess a site 
for wildlife habitat and discuss site development plans to inform DWR’s recommendations for 
avoiding and minimizing impacts upon wildlife and their habitats on site. 


DWR's goal in consulting on projects Is to protect threatened or 
endangered wildlife that they might impact, such as the Rafin- 
esque's big-eared bat. 


Ken Conger/DWR 


species. “It's not about making DWR whole, it’s about mak- 
ing the species whole and their habitat whole,” Martin said. 


“Working with partners and other state agencies is part of that. 


We just want to see that sort of conservation achieved.” 

Braven Beaty of The Nature Conservancy has worked 
with DWR on endangered and threatened species in South- 
west Virginia. “What's focused on in the press is the concept 
that ESA is a regulatory barrier, but the flip side has been, in 
our area at least, that it’s actually provided resources to help 
benefit communities in ways that never would have happened 
otherwise,” Beaty noted. He pointed out that due to the ESA, 
cattle ranchers in the area have financial incentives to incor- 
porate practices and infrastructure that improve water quality. 
“There's an availability of resources that actually help your 
average citizen do a better job of managing their property and 
making it more productive,” he said. 


More We Could Be Doing 
The other way the ESA enables conservation is through specific 
funding pathways to agencies through grants. “That fund- 

ing supports everything from land protection to population 
surveys to active management like prescribed fire, where we're 
trying to restore habitats or create a more perfect habitat for a 
particular species,” said Gwynn. 

In addition, the ESA requires financial mitigation for ac- 
tivities that negatively affect endan- 
gered or threatened species. Those 
mitigation funds go toward the 
conservation efforts of those species. 
For example, if a company spills 
toxic chemicals into a river, killing 
the freshwater mussels in a stretch 
of that waterway, their settlement 
under the ESA can help fund fresh- 
water mussel restoration research 
and implementation. DWR’s Aquatic 
Wildlife Conservation Center has 
become a nationally recognized 
leader in freshwater mussel resto- 
ration with their innovative work 
with critically imperiled mussel 
species like the Appalachian mon- 
keyface in part due to funding from 
settlements around toxic spills in the 
upper Tennessee River watershed. 

But, while the funding exists, 
it is by no means sufficient. And 
Virginia has to compete nationally 
with other states for the ESA grant 
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Red-cockaded woodpeckers, a federally and state-e 
habitat work done by DWR and partners. Here, Becky Gwynn, DWR deputy director, holds some 
chicks as Dr. Bryan Watts of the Center of Conservation Biology looks on. 


funding. The majority of DWR’s operating budget is funded 

by the sales of hunting and fishing licenses and boat registra- 
tions—those funds primarily go toward programs within those 
activities. “Out of a 68-million-dollar budget, we spend about 
two and half million dollars on 855 species of greatest conser- 
vation need each year, funds that come largely from federal 
grants, Gwynn noted. “It’s important for us to be stewards of 
all wildlife, not just some of the wildlife.” 

That lack of funding for endangered and threatened 
Virginia species results in a lack of staffing dedicated to those 
species at DWR. Just one biologist is responsible for all of the 
commonwealth’s bat populations. The state herpetologist is 
tasked with monitoring and protecting all of the turtle, snake, 
and salamander populations. Martin noted that just two ESS 
specialists at DWR evaluate and research more than 3,000 
project review requests each year. 

“The money that’s dedicated toward imperiled species is 
just significantly lacking,” said Martin. “We always spend what 
we have to keep things going, but there’s so much more we 
could be doing.” 


The Path Forward 

One of the biggest successes of the ESA is one that isn't 
explicitly written in its text—it’s the marked growth in public 
awareness about imperiled species. 
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ndangered species, have benefited from 
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“At the time the ESA was passed, I don’t think people had 
a sense that there were immediate threats to wildlife in and 
around where they live,’ said Bill Williams, past president of 
Virginia Society of Ornithology. “The ESA and its role in bald 
eagle recovery served as a great model for the general public to 
understand that that effectively applied regulations can save, or 
at least stabilize, a species of animal.” 

Martin noted that during her 22-year tenure at DWR, 
she’s seen attitudes shift a bit, such as when private landown- 
ers are proud of bald eagles nesting on their land, when a few 
decades ago they were angry the land couldn't be developed. 
“We're getting more support for the consideration of indirect 
effects. When I first started, unless you were actually touching 
the animal, no one would listen to you,” she said. “Now people 
are starting to say, ‘Riparian buffers to help improve water 
quality so the animal can live—that makes sense? ” 


Where Might the ESA Go in the Next 50 Years? 


| hope that it just gets bigger and better. We need funding to enact a lot of the recovery plans fully, as 
they’re intended. I'm hoping that, if anything, the ESA will be enhanced based on expanded funding 
and ever-improving technology and data that help increase efficiency. - Amy Martin, DWR 


When | saw that it was the 50th anniversary of the Endangered Species Act, | was shocked. Shocked 
that it’s only been that short time that we’ve been protecting these species. To think about a world where the Endangered Species 
Act didn’t exist is jarring. We’re at this point where it’s been a huge safety net, but we still have major gaps. We’re still losing a lot of 
biodiversity. The ESA is a wonderful thing, but hopefully it’s just the beginning—what a beneficial thing to have, but wouldn’t it be 
great if we had a lot more of it? — Joe Wood, the Chesapeake Bay Foundation 


That’s the big question we’ve got to figure out—how do we balance human pressures with the needs of environmental diversity? 
ESA is a piece of that, but it’s certainly not the only answer. Looking 50 years out, | honestly foresee that the ESA will be useful and 
needs to stay in place—we need those backstops for making sure that whatever our human development, efforts are at least mostly 
compatible or sustainable. But as human communities grow and as pressures increase, there’s going to be more and more direct 
conflict. That’s a challenge for the ESA in terms of both preserving its integrity as its intent, but also in terms of just keeping the 

political will at levels from federal all the way down to local governments. — Braven Beaty, The Nature Conservancy 


But therein lies one of the pickles of the ESA. It’s easy to 
get the public to cheerlead for and support regulations around 
high-profile species like the bald eagle. But what about the Ap- 
palachian monkeyface mussel, or the eastern black rail, a tiny, 
rarely seen shorebird? Williams heard a black rail call once 
while surveying bird populations on a barrier island. “But I've 
never seen one—that’s how cryptic they are,” he said. “That's 
a tough sell for folks, to say that we need to take steps to save 
this little thing that lives in a marsh, is no bigger than your fist, 
and is very rarely seen even by avid birdwatchers” 

Another challenge for some endangered and threatened 
species is that their trajectory for recovery is much longer 
than that of the bald eagle. It’s tough for the public to think in 
that extended timeframe. “When you get to the point where 
an animal has to be protected under the ESA, the recovery is 
incredibly long, and it’s expensive,” said Gwynn. “You won't 
necessarily be able to check a box and call it done in five years 
or even a decade. It took us multiple decades to reverse the 
bald eagle population to the point where it could be down- 
listed from endangered to threatened and then finally, to the 
point where it could be de-listed. Appalachian monkeyface 
mussels may not be recovered sufficiently to de-list the species 
in our lifetimes, but we at least have a path forward” %& 


Molly Kirk is the DWR Creative Content manager 


Virginia Naturally Schools Recognized 


Virginia Naturally Schools, the official environmental education 
school recognition program of the commonwealth, recognized 
48 schools for their efforts during the 2022-23 school year. A 
DWR-administered program, Virginia Naturally Schools 

aims to recognize exemplary efforts undertaken by 
Virginia schools to increase the environmental 
awareness and stewardship of their students. The 
schools’ environmental efforts also support the 
Virginia Department of Education’s “Profile of a 
Virginia Graduate” initiative through development 
of the students’ skills in communication, collab- 
oration, critical thinking, creative thinking, and 
civic responsibility. 

Schools recognized by the Virginia Naturally 
Schools program have provided their students 
with effective, hands-on, real-world learning that emphasizes 
environmental and/or sustainable education and includes civic 
engagement and/or STEM connections along with one or more 
meaningful field experiences to their students and/or staff. 

Sixteen of the recognized schools were recognized for the 
first time since the recognition program’s inception in 2000, 


OOOOH 


Mart Kline/DWR 
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Working for Wildlife 5 soy xi 


The mission statement of the Department of Wildlife Resources (DWR) reads that we seek to conserve, connect, and protect: 
Conserve and manage wildlife populations and habitat for the benefit of present and future generations. Connect people to 
Virginia's outdoors through boating, education, fishing, hunting, trapping, wildlife viewing, and other wildlife-related activi- 
ties. Protect people and property by promoting safe outdoor experiences and managing human-wildlife conflicts. Here are a 
few of the many accomplishments of DWR staff in working toward those goals... 


while 32 schools received recognition for their continued pro- 
gression in the program. Three schools earned their 22" year 
of recognition. Combined, these schools reached more than 
33,000 students across the commonwealth during the 


last school year! 
oN “Virginia Naturally Schools has been around 
Y. 
\S 


for more than 20 years and we have schools 
that have earned recognition every year of the 
program,” said DWR Statewide Wildlife Education 
Coordinator Courtney Hallacher. “However, we 
are also seeing a new influx of first-year schools 
that has me really excited about the state of 
environmental education (EE) in Virginia. In 
the past two years, we have recognized 33 new 
schools for their EE efforts. This surge of new 
energy around outdoor learning is important for our students, 
and | am so proud of all the educators and schools working to 
bring authentic environmental learning to their classrooms.” 
For more information on the Virginia Naturally Schools 
Recognition Program, visit: virginiawildlife.gov/education/ 
school-recognition/ 
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Logging crews conducted a timber harvest on the Flippo-Gentry 
Wildlife Management Area (WMA). The logging operation is a 
part of phase one of the Coordinated Implementation Program 
Century Management Project. The goal of this project is to cre- 
ate a conservation area for longleaf pine, red-cockaded wood- 
peckers, bobwhite quail, southeastern fox squirrels, and other 
species of special concern. Most of the area is being thinned, 
with a few selective clear-cuts. One clear-cut of almost 80 acres 
will be replanted in longleaf pine, and other smaller clear-cut 
areas of around 5 acres will be managed and maintained as early 
successional cover that will benefit bobwhite quail and other 
species. 


Ron Messina/DWR 


Joan Blankenship’s 
commitment to 
preserving and 
enhancing Virginia’s 
fisheries to help 
make the common- 
wealth a better 
place for both fish 
and fishermen 
earned her recog- 
nition when she 
received the Asso- 
ciation of Fish and 
Wildlife Agency’s 
(AFWA) John L. Mor- 
ris Award for citizen 
conservationists, which recognizes exemplary leadership at the 
highest level and a steadfast commitment to large-scale natural 
resource challenges. Blankenship accepted her award virtually 
at the annual AFWA meeting in Calgary, Alberta, Canada, joining 
an elite group that includes prior awardees like Bass Pro Shops 
founder Johnny Morris and former DWR Board Chair Dr. Mamie 
Parker. 

Blankenship first came onto the scene in the mid-’90s when 
she joined her first bass club. Shortly thereafter, she became a 
regional director for the Virginia BASS Federation, taking on a 
leadership and organizational role in mobilizing Virginia anglers. 
When the BASS Federation split in 2006 and became the B.A.S.S. 
Federation Nation, Blankenship became the Virginia chapter 
president and later served as their Conservation Director, her 
most prominent role and one in which she served until retiring 
in 2023. 

As one of the nation’s most active Conservation Directors, 
Blankenship leveraged her position to influence resource 


management in Virginia and the rest of the nation. In multiple 
presentations to her fellow Conservation Directors, she provided 
templates for working within the appropriate frameworks for 
getting projects completed with multiple partners and juris- 
dictions. Her work focused on habitat improvement, adhering 
strongly to the belief that habitat restoration was the key to 
rebuilding and maintaining black bass population. 

“Her work with tournament fish care, aquatic habitat resto- 
ration, boating safety, and youth education have been recog- 
nized and copied by her peers across the nation. The legacy she 
leaves upon her retirement will provide positive and long-lasting 
benefits to Virginia fisheries and to other waters across the 
country where her teachings have been put to good use,” said 
Gene Gilliland, B.A.S.S. conservation director. 

Over the years, Blankenship worked to receive countless 
small grant awards, including those from Friends of Reser- 
voirs, Virginia Electric Power Company, the Aquatic Ecosys- 
tem Restoration Foundation, Appalachian Power (APCO), and 
Shimano. She used these funds to underpin the partnerships 
she developed, which included working with Friends of Claytor 
Lake (FOCL), Pulaski County High School, the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation, and Patrick Henry Community College. She trans- 
formed these small grants into a habitat improvement program 
that impacted waters across Virginia all while engaging commu- 
nity partners. Working with these community partners helped to 
place fish habitat in the water and to create citizen conservation- 
ists and habitat advocates. 

“As a bass angler myself, | am incredibly proud of what Joan 
has accomplished and it’s clear that because of her efforts, bass 
fishing is in a much better place,” said Dr. Mike Bednarski, DWR’s 
chief of fisheries. “Prior to joining DWR, | met Joan at a B.A.S.S. 
Conservation Summit and remember thinking to myself, ‘Here’s 
someone who has made a real difference, and we need more 
anglers like her’ ” 
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Removing Invasive Plant Species 


You don’t always associate a dozer with wildlife habitat improve- 
ments. But in the war against invasive species, like autumn olive 
shrubs, a dozer is the main battle tank leading the charge. Rocky 
Mountain Elk Foundation volunteer Johnny Hatfield is an artist in 
using heavy equipment to create spectacular grassland habitats 
where invasive shrubs had completely erased the diversity of 
grasses, forbs, and pollinators that elk and other wildlife need 

to thrive. The elk seem to have gathered to say, “Thank you, 
Johnny.” And so does DWR! 


Tom Hampton/DWR 
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Column by 
Lynda Richardson 


A s fall turns to winter and many of 
our avian friends go south, the 
resident birds stick around and try to 
make a living. We fill bird feeders with 
appealing treats, and our feathery friends 
flock to those buffets during the cold. 

During the winter, photographers 
can take advantage of bird 
feeders to capture images, 
but it’s more of a challenge 
(and perhaps more of a re- 
ward) to create bird images 
in a more natural setting. 
Here are some tips to help 
you do just that! 

One of my favorite 
tricks is to find an attractive 
tree branch that has fallen 
on the ground and attach 
(clamp) it to a tripod, light 
stand, or short ladder. You 
can start with one, but 
sometimes its fun to have 
several set up. Decide where 
you want to shoot from, and 
then place your branch(es) 
about five to 10 feet away 


Now that you have your setup, let 
the birds get used to it. Observe their 
reaction to what you've added around 
the feeders. If they won't come to the 
feeders now, move your setup to about 
15 feet away and again, give them time 
to adjust. Watch the birds’ reactions 


Tips for Winter 


Bird Photography 


wait their turn. If you are looking for 
“natural” poses of birds, these branches 
should fit the bill. Sometimes I will cut 
a holly tree branch with berries to add 
a little color to my shots. Be creative in 
your branch selection! 

Now, here's a way to up your game! 
If it is going to be a particu- 
larly cold night, and a freeze | 
is expected, pour water on the 
tree-branch perches. You can 
do this every few hours; as the 
water freezes you should get 
some beautiful, glistening ici- 
cles. When birds perch on the 
branches you will have an in- 
teresting addition to the photo. 
This can happen naturally if it 
rains and then freezes, but if 
you want to assist the process, 
use this technique. 

Depending on how you 

want your images to look, 
consider changing your 
position so that the icicles on 
the branches are back-lit with 
the rising or setting sun, or 


©Ann Fulcher 


from the feeder, making The clean, non-distracting background, icicles, and sharp image a remote camera flash. The 


sure you've positioned it 


of a chickadee make for an eye-catching image. You can use the 
techniques mentioned here to create such an image at your own 


where you'll get great light backyard bird feeder. 


and a clean background, 

and you'll be close enough 

to get the images you want with the 
longest lens you have available. Consider 
the height you'll need to be shooting 

at to be eye-level with the birds as they 
land on the branch(es). Sometimes | sit 
very still on a step ladder (sometimes 
covered with mesh camo material) and 
find that the birds eventually won't pay 
any attention to me. You could also set 
up a photo blind if you have one. 
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from a distance. Eventually, they should 
accept the new items, and over time 
you can move everything closer until it 
is where you originally wanted it. Now, 
time for some photography! 

The branches you have placed are 
“staging areas” for the birds to gain 
access to the feeders. I have had birds 
fighting for access, so these branches 
give them somewhere to perch as they 


sparkle of the ice will make 
your photographs glow! But 
don't forget, if you are back- 
lighting the ice and the birds, 
you might consider using a little fill flash 
to keep the exposure difference between 
the ice and the bird closer together. 
On a cold winter day get outdoors 
and enjoy photographing your winter 
backyard birds! 


Lynda Richardson loves photographing wild 
things all over the world. She is the art 
director of this magazine. 


Se years ago, I was mired (lit- 
erally) in a citizen-science project 
focused on prothonotary warblers in 
the Upper Roanoke River Basin. The 
plan was to place and monitor over 
100 nesting boxes in mosquito- and 
leech-infested wetlands from Brookneal 
downstream to the confluence of the 
Staunton and Dan rivers and along the 
lake shores of Occoneechee State Park 
near Clarksville. 

One late March morning, while 
driving Route 58 through Meck- 
lenburg County in search of quality 
warbler habitat, I turned onto State 
Route 767 and across Flat Rock 
Branch. Because the area is under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, and I had permission 
to access the floodplain boundaries, 
it seemed like a strategic location to 
set a couple of nesting boxes. What's 
more, it would give me an opportunity 
to visit the famous spring. 

After an hour of wading through 
a quagmire of water, silt, smartweed, 
and ash tree deadfalls to erect the 
aluminum poles and boxes, I was 
exhausted. With the spring’s gazebo 
in sight upstream, and while pausing 
to down a bottle of refreshing water, 
thoughts turned from warblers to, of 
all things, bison (Bison bison). 

In 1728, William Byrd II, the prom- 
inent businessman, lawyer, surveyor, 
and penman who established Rich- 
mond, was in the process of surveying 
the disputed Virginia/North Carolina 
boundary. As his party made their way 
through the unforgiving country of the 
Roanoke River watershed, they discov- 
ereda spring—a much-needed source 
of clean, cold water. The witty aristocrat 
wrote, “We had now no other drink but 
what Adam drank in Paradise . ..” There, 


Where the Buffalo Roamed 


the men also witnessed evidence that bi- 
son frequented the area to drink, hence 
the name Buffalo Springs. In addition to 
a number of actual sightings recorded 

in Byrd's journal, such was solid proof 
that the massive creatures once inhabited 
much of our Commonwealth. Byrd's 
observation occurred more than 75 


years before President Jefferson's Corps 
of Discovery Expedition logged the first 
bison kill in South Dakota. 


Along with numerous historical 
accounts of bison in the Old Dominion, 
there is a rather lengthy list of moun- 
tains, mountain gaps, creeks, and rivers 
in the state that bears the name of North 
America’s largest terrestrial mammal. 
State Route 60, that twists through the 
mountains of Amherst County into 
West Virginia, was originally a buffalo 
trace—a back-and-forth travel route 
between upland mineral licks and valley 
grazing grounds. And while many 
historians believe Virginia had more 


A Walk in t he Wood 


Column and photo 
by Mike Roberts 


bison than any of the other Mid-Atlantic 
states, Kentucky boasted the highest 
population east of the Mississippi River. 
On a trip into West Virginia during 
1770, George Washington logged, “This 
Country abounds in Buffalo and Wild 
game of all kinds .. ” Washington and 
his hunting party killed and consumed 
five bison on the nine-week outing. 

Some believe the bison of Eastern 
North America were wood bison, the 
larger of the two modern subspecies 
of American bison. However, their 
original range was limited to north- 
western Canada and the interior of 
Alaska. The subspecies that traversed 
the Cumberland Gap to and from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia 
were plains bison. The vast majority 
of the estimated 50 to 60 million 
plains bison grazed the western 
prairies. 

Early European settlers had many 
colloquial names for bison, but the 
most common was buffalo, which 
was a misnomer. Buffalo are large 
bovines restricted to the continents 
of Asia and Africa. Bison, on the 
other hand, are indigenous to Europe 
and North America. Regardless of 
what it was called, the behemoth that 
once roamed a wild Virginia, and 
first graced the nickel in 1913, can no 
longer be found in a wild population. 
Over-hunting in the 18th century extin- 
guished the native population. There's 
no ofhcial documentation, but it’s said 
that the last bison in Virginia was killed 
by Nathan Boone, a son of Daniel 
Boone, in 1797 along the New River. 


A lifelong naturalist and wildlife photographer, 
Mike Roberts enjoys sharing his knowledge 
with others. You can contact him at: 
return2nature@aol.com. 
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VYize is home to at least 458 
native species of bees. This includes 
17 species of bumble bees, and less- 
er-known groups like leafcutter bees, 
orchard mason bees, sweat bees, and 
miner bees. An increasingly popular 
way to help native bees is to make bee 
houses available that provide nesting 
locations for bees that would normally 
nest in tunnels in the ground, the hollow 
stalks of plants, or other cavities during 
the winter. 

Badly designed bee houses can 
cause problems for the bees that use 
them. The species that use them are gen- 
erally solitary and don't naturally nest 
close to one another. Over time, many 
bees re-using the same nesting material 
can lead to a build-up of parasites and 
disease that can be deadly. There are 
some easy steps to ensure that any bee 
houses that you build or buy are helping, 
not hurting, pollinators: 

© Do not buy or use bee houses or 
tubes that are glued in place (or 
don’t meet the specifications below). 

© Avoid houses packed with pine- 
cones, moss, or other loose material 

(bees don’t nest in these). 

© Tunnels should be at least 4” long. 

Tunnels more than %" wide should 

be at least 6" long. Short tunnels 

will only grow males. Varying the 
tunnel widths (from %" and ic") 
will accommodate different species 
of bees. 

© Tunnels should be made from 
untreated wood blocks, small logs, 
or routered “bee trays.” Tunnel en- 
trances should be smooth and free 
of splinters. Naturally hollow stems 
like milkweed or Joe Pye weed 

and reeds are readily used by bees. 

Reeds and bamboo have joints—be 

sure that none of these are blocking 

the middle of your tubes. 
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Need more information? content.ces.ncsu. 
edu/how-to-manage-a-successful-bee-hotel/ 
bee-hotel-design-and-placement 


© Think about using paper straw 
liners or cardboard tubes to line 
your tunnels. This makes cleaning 
in the spring much simpler (don't 
use these by themselves). 

© Dont build or buy houses with lots 
of tunnels. Too many bees in one 
place can spread parasites and dis- 
ease and attract predators. Better to 
spread out and place multiple small 
houses (with a couple of dozen 
tunnels) in multiple places on your 


property. 


Be a Good Bee Landlord 


© Speaking of predators, backyard 
birds like woodpeckers will hap- 
pily explore your bee house for a 
meal. You can reduce this threat, if 
necessary, by covering the face of 
bee house with a piece of galvanized 
hardware cloth or chicken wire 
mounted a few inches in front of 
your tunnels. 

© In the fall, after bees have taken 
up residence in the tubes, place 
in a box somewhere unheated but 
protected from the weather (a shed 
or unheated garage is great for this). 
Come spring, move this box outside 
(someplace dry) to allow newly 
emerging bees to fly off. 

© Once bees have left the tubes, clean 
and sanitize if you want to reuse. 

© Do not use plastic tubes or other 
materials that don’t “breathe.” These 
can create damp situations that 
encourage fungal disease. 

© Be sure that your tubes are closed in 
the back—this saves the bees some 
work 

© Do not hang loosely from a tree or 
hook. Having the nest tunnels jos- 
tled around in the wind isn’t great 
for the eggs or larva. Instead, mount 
on a post, pole, or building four to 
five feet from the ground—ideally 
facing the morning sun. 

© Keep your guests dry with an over- 
hang of at least 5", 

® Observe and learn. These bee 
species are non-aggressive and, 
frankly, pretty cool. You can observe 
them coming and going. Learn to 
identify different species and think 
about adding photos and observa- 
tions to a citizen science project like 
iNaturalist. 

as er 


Stephen Living, the DWR habitat education 
coordinator, is a biologist and naturalist 
with a lifelong love of wildlife and nature 
that began in the woods and streams of his 
childhood. 


(; enerally, there are two schools of thought when it comes 
to processing your own deer. Which method you choose 
depends on the amount of time you have available, your 
cooking style, and how much help you have. 

Method One: do as much cutting, portioning, and 
grinding as possible before freezing. The pro is there's min- 
imal work to do when you thaw the meat; the con is the time 
consuming front-end work of trimming, cutting, grinding, 
and portioning. 

Method Two: practice seam butchering and freeze the 
meat in whole muscle pieces. (In both methods there will 
be pieces too small to do anything with besides grind.) The 
pros: butchering takes less time and well-wrapped larger 
pieces are less prone to freezer burn. The biggest pro—and 
the main reason I prefer this method—is that I have lots of 
options when it’s time to cook. Whole or half backstraps are 
pan-seared and roasted, cubed for a stir-fry, or cut into filet 
mignons. Whole muscle pieces are 
grilled and sliced thin, or cut into stew 
meat. A large roast can be braised for 
pot roast or transform into two to three 
different meals in the same week: take 
several center-cut slices out for cutlets, 
cube and marinate some for kebabs, 
grind the small ends and trim pieces for 
burgers or casseroles later in the week. 
The con: with a little meal planning, 
there is no downside! 

Schnitzel uses a roast sliced across 
the grain and pounded into cutlets, 
Cutting across the grain and pounding 
tenderizes meat so it cooks quickly, and 
cutlets prepared this way can be accom- 
panied by a variety of sauces. 


Venison Schnitzel 
with 
Paprika Beer Sauce 


Serves: 4 
Time: 30 minutes 


1 lb. venison roast, cut into 1" thick slices across the grain 
4 tsp. paprika, divided 

Ys tsp. Kosher salt 

% tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

% c. all-purpose flour 

2 large eggs, whisked together thoroughly 

2 c. panko crumbs 

% ¢. Olive oil 

3 oz. red bell pepper, sliced 4" thick 
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6 oz. cremini mushrooms, sliced 
1 large onion, sliced 4" thick 
% tsp. Kosher salt 
1 c. venison or beef stock 
% c. lager or amber beer, divided 
2 tsp. Dijon mustard 
% c. half and half or heavy cream, warm 
1% Tbsp. all-purpose flour 
2-3 tsp. lemon juice 
Salt and pepper, to taste 


Using the flat side of a meat mallet, gently pound the venison 
slices to %4" thickness between plastic wrap. Combine 2 tsp. 
paprika, salt, and pepper and season both 
sides of cutlets with the spices. Put the 
flour, egg, and panko each in separate flat 
bowls. Dredge each cutlet in flour and 
shake off the excess, then coat with egg, 
then cover with panko, pressing gently to 
help crumbs adhere. Set aside on a clean 
plate in a single layer while the skillet 
preheats. 

In a large non-stick skillet over 
medium-high heat add half the oil. When 
the oil is shimmering, add half the cutlets 
and quickly brown on both sides, about 
two minutes per side. Remove and set 
aside; repeat with remaining oil and 
cutlets. 

Add the mushrooms to the skillet and 
cook two to three minutes until some of 
the moisture is released. Add the on- 
ion and bell pepper and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until onion begins to brown. Add the salt and 
remaining 2 tsp. of paprika and stir to coat the vegetables. Add 
the beef stock, % c. of beer, and mustard, stirring to scrape up 
any browned bits in the pan, then simmer to reduce liquid by 
half. Turn heat to low, whisk in the cream and simmer two to 
three minutes. Put the 1% Tbsp. of flour into a small bowl and 
whisk in the remaining 4 c. of beer to make a slurry. Whisk 
the slurry into the sauce, stirring continuously until the sauce 
thickens and comes to a boil. Stir in lemon juice and taste and 
adjust seasonings as needed with salt and pepper. Divide the 
schnitzel between four plates, top with sauce, sprinkle with 
chopped fresh parsley, and serve with a lemon wedge. 


Wendy Hyde lives on the Northern Neck of Virginia with her husband 
and two dogs. Visit her website at girlgamechef.com for more recipes; 


find her on Instagram as @girleamechef. 
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By Joann Abell and Stephen Living 


Think Before You Feed Wildlife 


B elieving that wild animals need help to get through the 
winter, many well-intentioned people put out food for 
them. It’s natural to feel sorry for wild animals, especially in 
winter when they have to deal with cold and snow, but feeding 
wild animals—especially mammals or waterfowl—whether in 
your backyard or a local park, isn’t a good idea. Here’s why. 

e Wild animals have very specialized diets. Human foods 
don't provide the nutritional requirements they need to 
maintain their health and stamina and can cause malnu- 
trition and other serious health problems (especially if 
they are fed “empty” foods like bread, crackers, or French 
fries). 

e Their natural fear of humans teaches wild animals to avoid 
humans. Giving them handouts can erode this fear, to the 
point of making them view certain areas as danger-free. 
Once animals learn they can panhandle for food, they can 
become a nuisance—or even worse, a safety risk when 
they become aggressive in their competition for handouts. 
Feeding wildlife can alter their natural movements. A 
dependency on humans for food can result in decreasing 


have helped many people connect with nature and wildlife. 

When approached responsibly wild bird feeding can often be 

done safely if some basic rules are followed. 

Keep it clean - Be sure that feeders are regularly cleaned 

to avoid spreading diseases. Use high-quality seed and 

other products that are specifically for wild birds. Don't 

feed birds human food! 

e It's for the birds - Carefully monitor your feeders and take 

steps to be sure other wildlife are not using feeders. 

Think habitat - Even relatively small yards can provide 

resources for wildlife by creating a Habitat at Home, using 

native plants to build habitats that will sustain birds and 

other wildlife year-round. 

¢ Stop if necessary - If problems arise, it is necessary to 
stop feeding to protect wildlife. Sometimes a pause of a 
few weeks is enough to address issues. 


The Department of Wildlife Resources (DWR) would like to 
remind readers that the feeding of some wildlife species is 
actually illegal: 


the size of their ranges and 
impact the timing of their nat- 
ural movements or migration. 
Migrating ducks and geese, 
for instance, may “stay over” 
through the winter if food is 
made available, decreasing 
their chances for survival in 
certain areas. 

e Feeding animals from or 
near vehicles is dangerous to 
animals, people, and property. 
Animals can be hit by moving vehicles. If they become ac- 
customed to people feeding them from vehicles, they may 
often approach to “beg” for food. Bears in particular are a 
danger when they associate cars with food. A determined 
bear can do a lot of damage to a vehicle if they smell food 
inside. 

¢ When wild animals gather for handouts, it can cause un- 
natural crowding and competition, increasing the likeli- 
hood of fighting and injury among the animals. It can also 
increase the potential for the spread of disease, through 
feces, bodily fluids, or direct contact, some of which may 
be transmitted to pets and humans. 


Shutrerstock/Wirestock Creators 


What about backyard bird feeding? 


Backyard bird feeders are a popular source of enjoyment that 
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Bears - illegal to feed year-round, 
statewide 

Deer and Elk - illegal to feed from 
September 1-the first Saturday 

in January (statewide); during 

any deer or elk hunting season 
(statewide); and year-round in the 
following counties and the cities/ 
towns within those counties (Albe- 
marle, Bland, Buchanan, Carroll, 
Clarke, Craig, Culpeper, Dick- 
enson, Fairfax, Fauquier, Floyd, 
Franklin, Frederick, Giles, Grayson, Greene, Loudoun, Louisa, 
Madison, Montgomery, Orange, Page, Patrick, Prince William, 
Pulaski, Rappahannock, Roanoke, Rockingham, Shenandoah, 
Spotsylvania, Stafford, Warren, Wise, and Wythe). 

All species — it is illegal to feed any wild animal when the feed- 
ing results in property damage, endangers people or wildlife, 
or creates a public health concern 


The bottom line is that, however well intentioned, you're not 
doing wild animals any favors when you reduce their fear of 
humans and create a dependency on people for food. For more 
information on how to create quality wildlife habitat on your 
property that will provide natural foods along with adequate 
cover for numerous species, please visit: virginiawildlife.gov/ 
wildlife/habitat/ 
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December 14 - January 5 
Audubon 
Christmas Bird Count 
audubon.org/conservation/ 
join-christmas-bird-count 
January 13-14 
Virginia Fly Fishing & 
Wine Festival 
vaflyfishingfestival.com/ 
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Congratulations to Calvin Holdrin of Vinton for his photo- 
graph of a Cooper's hawk hanging out above a bird feeder 

in his back yard. Calvin reports there is a lot of wildlife that 
passes through as his property, which is along the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. This image was taken using a Nikon Coolpix P510 
digital camera, ISO 400, 1/100, f/4.9. Way to go Calvin! January 19-21 
Richmond Fishing Expo 


You are invited to submit up to three of your best photographs for possible y = 
publication in Pics from the Field. Please include ati osferanion (email and richmondfishingexpo.com/ 
phone number, city or county you live in) and send only high-resolution (minimum 
size, 4"x6" at 300pp1 ) jpeg, off, or raw files via email attachment or WeTransfer to 
Lynda. richardson@dwrvirginia.gov. We look forward to seeing and sharing your 


best work! HAPPY SHOOTING! 


January 27- February 4 
Virginia Beach 
Winter Wildlife Festival 
https://parks. virginiabeach.gov/ 
events-information/special-events/ 
winter-wildlife-festival 
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February 3 
Youth & Veterans Waterfowl 
Hunting Day 
dwr.virginia.gov/hunting/youth/ 


February 16 -19 
Great Backyard Bird Count 
birdcount.org/ 
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January/February 


Discovering Virginia’s Golden Eagles 

By Molly Kirk/DWR 

In just 14 years, the golden eagle has gone from virtually unknown 
in Virginia to a species with a vast amount of data to inform future 
management decisions. 


Check Your Heart 

By Josiah Donaldson 

Even a frigid day that ends empty-handed is a great one when the 
ducks fly. 


Saving the Hidden Fish 
By Loughran Cabe 
Meet the nonprofit working to safeguard Virginia's freshwater legacy. 


The Incredible Journeys of High-Mileage Great Blue Herons 

By Curtis Badger 

Some of these awkwardly elegant birds are resident to Virginia, but 
some are just passing through. 


Communicating About Conservation: What's In It for Me? 
By Beth Hester 

Building support for conservation among diverse interest groups 
requires good storytelling and great messages. 


March/April 


Learning to Love Mud Shad 

By John Page Williams 

Anglers don't see much of this unassuming fish species, but they 
play a critical role for Virginia's sport-fisheries. 


Let the Rivers Flow 

By Louise Finger/DWR 

Removing dams from Virginia's waterways restores them to healthy 
habitat for aquatic wildlife 


Golden Oldies—Five Classic Lures Your Grandfather Used That 
Still Work 

By Gerald Almy 

Anglers are always looking out for the next best thing, but classic 
lures designed decades ago still do the trick. 


Know Before You Go Boating 

By Ron Messina/DWR 

Being aware of what weather is on the way can help make your day 
of boating safer 


Finding Fish in Urban Northern Virginia 

By Gregg Rockett 

Don't let views of a highway stop you—urban fishing in Northern 
Virginia is surprisingly productive 


Finding Ecological Answers and Educating at The Clifton 
Institute 

By Glenda Booth 

This Northern Virginia nonprofit seeks to inspire the next genera- 
tion of environmental stewards. 


May/June 


Saving the Appalachian Monkeyface 

By Ron Messina /DWR 

Staff at DWR's Aquatic Wildlife Conservation Center are working 
to preserve a species on the brink of extinction 


Putting the “Us” in Fly Fishing 

By Ashley Stimpson 

Joan Chapman started a group for women who wanted to learn to 
fly fish. Now she’s recruiting the next generation of anglers 


Hoffler Creek Wildlife Preserve Has Created a Landscape for 
Learning 

By Beth Hester 

The preserve has become a platform for year-round conservation, 
research, education, and recreation, 


Vildiyje Magazine 2025 Annual Index 


Expand Your Boundaries: Try Kayak Fishing 
By James Moffitt 
Fishing from a kayak is a great way to reach new waters. 


DWR’s Eastern Shore Initiative Will Benefit Wildlife and 
Virginians 

By Emily Grey 

The agency’s purchase of thousands of acres of land opens up 
opportunities for wildlife recreation and habitat management 


July/August 


20th Anniversary Annual Photography Showcase Issue 


September/October 


Renovations Bring Front Royal Fish Cultural Station’s 
History into the Future 

By Molly Kirk/DWR 

Updating the fish hatchery’s infrastructure allows the historic 
facility to replenish smallmouth bass in local river systems. 


Citizens Turn Green Pastures Recreation Area into a Miracle in 
the Mountains 

By Ashley Stimpson 

Southwest Virginia's Green Pastures Recreation Area was a safe 
haven for Black families during segregation, before falling into 
disrepair. Then came a massive grassroots effort to reopen its gates. 


Dr. Mitchell Byrd has Left an Enduring Legacy in the Sky 

By Beth Hester 

In more than 50 years of wildlife conservation work, this educator 
has helped shape generations of bird populations and students. 


Why I Tie Flies 

By James Moffitt 

] started tying ilies as a way Lo escape. I’ve continued doing it 
because | learned so much more 


Crayfish Play a Vital Role in Virginia’s Waters 

By Paul Cabe 

The Commonwealth's freshwaters are home to more than 30 differ- 
ent species of crayfish. 


Living Shorelines Work With Water, Not Against it 

By Glenda C. Booth 

Using natural materials and strategies to prevent tidal shoreline 
erosion helps humans and wildlife. 


Virginia Teenager Wins USFWS Junior Duck Stamp Art Contest 
By Serena Grant/DWR 


November/December 


The Bugle is Back 
By Ron Messina/DWR 
Virginia's elk restoration is a resounding success. 


The White Oak Crisis 

By Bruce Ingram 

The decline of this hardwood species that's so essential for wildlife 
habitat is causing concern 


Where Have All the Hunters Gone 

By Matt Knox 

‘The steady decline in numbers of licensed deer hunters poses signif- 
icant challenges in the management strategies for white-tailed deer. 


A Tale of Two Endangered Species 

By Molly Kirk/DWR 

As the Endangered Species Act marks its 50'* anniversary, wildlife 
conservationists celebrate its remarkable achievements 


Explore the Wild at Fairystone Farms WMA 

By Molly Kirk/DWR 

Fairystone Farms WMA offers excellent hunting, fishing, and wild- 
life watching opportunities along with a unique geological feature, 
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When you make a purchase at VirginiaWildlife.gov/Shop, you are getting a lot more than just quality gear 
crafted by Virginia’s finest makers ... You are contributing to the Virginia Wildlife Grant, which is entering 
its 10 year funding programs at local non-profits, schools, colleges and universities with a common mission 
to connect underserved communities to the outdoors. Thank You! 
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